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Easy-to-install Anaconda Through-Wall Flashing 
provides effective protection 
against wet walls and heaving by frost 


In addition to providing drainage 

in any desired direction, by means 

of an integral dam, Anaconda 

Through-Wall Flashing offers these 

three distinct features: 

1. 7/32” high zig-zag corrugations pro- 
vide positive bond with the mortar in 
all lateral directions. 

2. Flat selvage permits neat, sharp bends 
for counter-flashing or locking to ad- 
jacent sheet metal without distorting 
the flashing or interfering with free 
drainage. 


3. It is easily locked endwise, even with 


edges bent, merely by nesting one or 
two corrugations. Such assemblies are 
water-tight because of the raised 
corrugations. 
Made of 16-ounce Anaconda Cop- 
per for standard 8”’ and 12” walls, 
these flashings are stocked by lead- 
ing sheet metal supply houses in 8’ 
< 
lengths, together with unique one- 
piece corner flashings which pro- 
vide effective and easy assembling. 
Also available in special widths 


with various selvages. 1086 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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Eprror’s NoreE—Since the present 
situation in Washington is highly 
complicated, rapidly changing, and 
admittedly vague in some of its as- 
pects, Pencit Points has arranged 
with Dr. A. D. Taylor of Clev dunia 
to provide for our readers an analysis 
National De- 


It is our intention to 


and evaluation of the 
fense activities. 
continue giving information of maxi- 
mum benefit to those readers directly 
or indirectly interested in this tre- 
program. The technical 
planning professions deserve to know 


mendous 


what is going on. We trust that Dr. 
if ‘aylor’s 


ties and his personal observations m 


study of government activi- 


Washington will be of immediate 
benefit to our readers. 


Rapid progress is being made in the 
National Defense Program as follows: 
(a) awarding of contracts for con- 
struction; (b) developing organiza- 
tion to execute construction work; 
and (c) increasing personnel neces- 
sary in Washington to administer de- 
fense program. A considerable num- 
ber of engineers, architects, and 
landscape architects are being em- 
ployed, mostly in the Quartermaster 
General’s Office and in the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, for technical work 
on the different phases of construction 
projects. In some of these positions 
(generally concerned with technical 
planning ), these men are being taken 
from the Civil Service lists. In other 
positions, men not on the Civil Service 
register are being appointed. 

a number of 
canton- 


As shown below, 
major projects, including 
ments, defense housing, airports and 
air fields, and other large projects, 
have been authorized, and are in the 
planning stages or the construction 
stage. Contractors, engineers, and ar- 
chitects have been appointed on the 
major portion of these projects, either 
through the Federal 
through local sponsoring agencies. 

3. Two major bills are under con- 
ideration, 


agencies or 


providing funds for de- 
ense housing which will be under- 
taken on a vast scale, especially if the 
mergency requires continuation and 
‘xpansion of the construction pre- 
aredness program. It is estimated 
that more than 125,000 units may 
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THE THRESHING FE@COR 


be required to meet the housing de- 
mand. These units, as constructed to 
date, represent a cost ranging from 
$3,000 to $3,500 each. It is there- 
fore evident that the proposed appro- 
priation in these two bills, totaling 
$250,000,000 is only a part of the 
ultimate amount of money required 
for housing alone. 

Senate Bill 10263 has passed the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate. It has been signed by the 
President, and makes $100, 000, 000 
available for the Army and the Navy 
to continue their part of the program 
of defense housing. 

House of Representatives Bill 
10412 has passed the House of Rep- 
before the 
Senate (it probably will be passed be- 
fore this report is published ). This bill 
makes available to the Federal Works 
Agency, to be expended by the Public 
Buildings Administration, the sum of 
$150,000,000. An Amendment to 
this bill, approved by the House of 
Representativ es, re: ads as follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to prevent the Ad- 
ministrator from employing or 


resentatives and is now 


utilizing the professional services 


of private persons, firms, or 
corporations.” 

Under this bill, the Public Build- 
ings Administration is authorized to 
make surveys and investigations, plan, 
remodel, extend, 


design, construct, 


repair, demolish structures, etc. 

on lands or interest in lands acquired 
under the provisions of this bill, 
CG. aa 

Copies of these bills may be pro- 
cured from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives or the Clerk of the 
Senate. 

The agencies through which de- 
fense housing will be administered 
are, from present indications, as fol- 
lows: 

Public Buildings Administration 
(through the Office of the 
Supervising Architect). 

War Department (through the 
Construction Division of the 
Quartermaster General’s Of- 
fice, and possibly through the 
Engineer Corps). 

Navy ‘Department (through the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks). 






United States Housing Author- 
y (through Local Housing 
Authorities, and direct 
through the U.S.H.A. in 
localities where local Housing 
Authorities do not exist). 
Federal Housing Administration 
(for projects of a permanent 
character ). 

Farm Security 

(this agency may be engaged 
in some part of this program). 

4. Contract forms for the employ- 
ment of technical planning services 
have been approved by the Quarter- 
master Gener: al’s Office and desig- 
nated as ‘“‘Cost-Plus-A-Fixed-Fee” 
Contract for “Architect-Engineer 
Services.” This contract form is avail- 
able upon request through the Quar- 
termaster General’s Office. It is the 
result of numerous conferences be- 


Administration 


tween representatives of the architec- 
tural and engineering professions, and 
representatives of the Quartermaster 
General’s Office. This final contract 
form contemplates separate contracts 
for the employment of contractors, 
engineers, and architects. 

A similar type of contract form is 
expected to be used for the employ- 
ment under separate contracts of con- 
tractors, architects, 
major construction projects, a num- 


and engineers on 


ber of which contracts have been 
awarded. 

A form of contract has been sub- 
mitted by a committee from the 
A.S.C.E., the A.I.A., and the 

\.S.L.A., to the Federal Works 
i. for the employment of engi- 
neers, architects, and landscape archi- 
tects, to work on a collaborative basis 
on defense housing projects. 

5. In all probability there will | 
a conference between officials of ih 
United States Housing Authority, and 
representatives of the technical plan- 
ning professions to discuss schedules 
of fees, especially applicable to tech- 
nical planning and supervisory services 
required on de ‘fense housing projects. 

6. The Office of Information in 
the Defense Council is continuing to 
make available bulletins of informa- 
tion. The Office of Government In- 
formation expects to have ready for 
distribution on September 23, the 
latest edition of United States Gov- 























ernment Manual containing complete 

information on the functions and per- 

sonnel of Government Agencies, in- 
cluding the new defense agencies 

(price $1.25). This is an invaluable 

reference volume for those individ- 

uals and companies interested in the 
defense program. 

Additional information will be pub- 
lished in releases from the Office of 
Government Information each two 
weeks and are available upon request. 

7. An extensive program in the 
construction of Troop Housing by the 
Army and the Navy, for troops and 
other enlisted personnel, is in progress 
or contemplated in a large number of 
locations throughout the United 
States. Detailed information on these 
Troop Housing projects is available in 
a release from the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, marked as 
**P,.R.—75,—dated August 20, 
1940.” 

8. Under the Federal Works 
Agency and through the Works 
Progress Administration, an extensive 
program of planning and of construc- 
tion work is either in progress or con- 
templated in connection with en- 
largements of municipal airports, and 
creation of new air fields as training 
centers for army pilots. 

9. The United States Housing 
Authority has recently published a 
most informative bulletin (No. 35) 
on “Policy and Procedure” for de- 
fense housing projects. For all who 
are interested in defense housing un- 
der the U.S.H.A., this bulletin is a 
valuable reference. 

From this bulletin it is learned that 
because of the tremendous increase in 
the naval and army forces, and the 
increase in workers in the manufac- 
turing centers, the U.S.H.A. must 
turn its attention to defense housing 
projects consisting of : 

(1) Those projects undertaken by 
local authorities with U.S. 
H.A. assistance. 

(2) Those projects developed by 
the U.S.H.A. in = areas 
where local authorities do 
not exist or unable to pro- 
ceed with adequate defense 
housing. 

(3) Those army and navy proj- 
ects leased by these agen- 
cies for defense housing, 
which may be constructed 
by the U.S.H.A., by the 
Army, or by the Navy, 


with U.S.H.A. funds. 


(Continued on page 12) 


DEFENSE HOUSING PROJECTS 


(The following tabulation contains information on defense housing projects for which funds 
have been allotted, to be expended through the different government agencies.) 


State 


Alabama 
Alabama 
Alabama 
Alaska 
Canal Zone 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 


Illinois 
Illinois 
California 
Illinois 


South Carolina 
Texas 

Rhode Island 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Washington 
Washington 


Lo cality 


Montgomery 
Selma 

Selma 
Anchorage 


Mare Island 
Hartford 
Pensacola 
Columbus 
(Ft. Deming) 
East Moline 
Rock Island 
Stockton 
Champaign 
County 
Charleston 
Corpus Christi 
Newport 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Newport News 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Bremerton 
Bremerton 


No. of Approximate 
Units Expenditure Tenancy 
424 $1,450,000 Personnel at Maxwell Field Army Base. 
iZ 406,000 
96 373,000 
325 1,625,000 For Army, with money from USHA. 
400 1,600,000 For Navy, with funds from USHA. 
600 2,400,000 For Navy, with funds from USHA. 
1,000 4,307,000 For workers in defense industry. 
200 715,000 Enlisted personnel in Navy. 
614 2,024,000 Personnel in Army. 
200 850,000 Workers in arsenal. 
200 1,260,000 Workers in arsenal. 
365,000 Temporary housing at Stockton air field. 
100 465,000 
400 1,416,000 Personnel in Navy. 
250 989,000 Personnel in Navy. 
262 1,110,000 Newport Naval Station. 
200 742,000 
400 1,400,000 
350 1,274,000 
150 530,000 
500 1,800,000 
450 1,485,000 
150 518,000 





State 
Alabama 


Alaska 
Alaska 


Arizona 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
California 
California 
California 


California 
Canal Zone 


Florida 


Florida 
Florida 
Florida 
Florida 
Florida 
Illinois 


Illinois 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Indiana 


Kansas 
Kansas 


Maine 


Maine 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


Location 
Selma 


Kodiak and Sitka 
Anchorage 


Ft. Huachuca 
Ft. Tuthill 
Rogers 


San Diego 
Alameda 
San Francisco 


March Field 
Moffett Field 
Albrook Field 


Orlando 


MacDill Field 


Tampa 
Pensacola 
Miami 
Jacksonville 
Rock Island 
Arsenal 


Great Lakes 
Training Station 
Savanna Depot 


South Bend 
South Bend 


Wichita 
Ft. Riley 


Ft. Williams, 
McKinley 

& Preble 

Ft. Williams 
and Levett 
Ft. Banks & 
Ft. Heath 


Ayer 


A gency 
Expending 
Funds 


Federal Works 

Agency (WPA) 
Navy 

Army (Quarter- 
master Corps) 


F.W.A. (PWA) 
F.W.A. (PWA) 
F.W.A. (WPA) 


Navy 

Navy 
Quartermaster 
Corps 

F.W.A. (WPA) 
F.W.A. (WPA) 
Quartermaster 
Corps 


Quartermaster 
Corps 


Quartermaster 
Corps 

F.W.A. (WPA) 
Navy 

Navy 

Navy 


F.W.A. (WPA) 
F.W.A. (WPA) 
F.W.A. (WPA) 
Federal Loan 

Agency (RFC) 
F.W.A. (WPA) 


F.W.A. (WPA) 
F.W.A. (WPA) 


F.W.A. (WPA) 
F.W.A. (WPA) 


F.W.A. (WPA) 


F.W.A. (WPA) 





GENERAL PROJECTS (OTHER THAN HOUSING) 


Kind of Work 
Army barracks and buildings 
Naval air base 


Army air base 
Improving Army buildings 


Approximate 
Expenditure 


$ 273,000 
14,900,000 


11,800,000 


and facilities 25,000 
Improving National Guard 

facilities 27,000 
National Guard Armory bldg. 

and grounds 23,500 
Naval air base 18,000,000 
Naval air station 9,800,000 
Temporary (Army) housing 37,000 
Army air base improvements 377,000 
Army air base improvements 223,000 
Army engine testing, and depot 

building 2,271,000 
Temporary Army buildings at 

airport 292,000 
Army hangar buildings 1,065,000 
Army air base improvements 1,159,000 
Naval air station 4,000,000 
Naval air station 3,500,000 
Naval air station 12,800,000 
Army grounds improvement 

and utilities 22,000 
Naval building improvement 290,000 
Improvements to Army depot 147,000 
Army aviation plant expansion 18,600,000 
Army improvement at 

St. Joseph Airport 226,000 
Wichita Municipal Airport 248,000 
Army grounds improvement 

and utilities 166,000 
Army road improvement 161,000 
Army building improvement 244,000 
Improve Army buildings and 

grounds 74,000 


Improve Army buildings and 
grounds at Ft. Evans 
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FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


a 





MORE LIGHT, BETTER LIGHT...AND COOLER 


To Building Management, Architects and Electrical Contractors Westing- 
house Fluorescent Lighting offers a complete selection of fixtures for every 
commercial application. These specially designed Luminaires, entirely 
nominal in cost, give these highly desirable features: 





High Illumination Values—at least twice the light, without glare Phe Westinghouse CL-160 Fluorescent 
or shadow: Luminaire with ribbed or decorated 
50 Per Cent Cooler Light—permitting much closer placement of the glass bottom panel. 





fixture to the job; important in air conditioning. 

The Type CL-160 Commercial Luminaire is available with either plain 
or decorated glass bottom, or with louver instead of glass. With louver, it 
provides more direct light, while the glass basins create semi-direct 
illumination. 

Continuous Strip Lighting—for halls, general offices stenographic and 
drafting rooms—is available in the Type CL-40 fixture in one or two lamp 
lengths. By using extension sections, continuous runs may be easily in- 
stalled. This Luminaire is available only for ceiling mounting. 

Another popular Westinghouse Fluorescent Luminaire is the three-lamp 
CL-110, which is furnished with or without glass diffusing shield as a com- 
bination indirect-direct unit or, without the top lamp, as a direct source of 
illumination. This fixture is also available for surface mounting. 

117 Westinghouse Electric Supply Company offices or Independent 
Westinghouse Lighting Distributors are at your service locally with 
stocks and engineering services. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland. 

Tune in “‘Musical Americana,” N. B. C. Red Network, Coast-to-Coast, 
every Thursday evening 








This fixture, the Type CL-110, has 
three lamps, is furnished with or with- 
out glass diffusing shield, and may be 
had for surface mounting. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

In the above projects, as contrasted 
with Low Rent Housing projects, 
U.S.H.A. funds may be used to pro- 
vide 100% of the development cost, 
therefore not requiring any local loan 
as is required on Low Rent Housing 
projects. 

10. Locations in which major de- 
fense construction projects are con- 
templated, are determined by the high 
officials in the Army and the Navy, 
having a thorough knowledge of the 
requirements imposed in the defense 
program. So many communities have 
sought to procure for their locality 
some of these defense projects, and 
have used every means to persuade 
government officials to give favorable 
consideration to specific localities, that 
the Army and the Navy now preserve 
a very secret procedure, with the re- 
sult that no information concerning 
these major projects is available until 
the final decision as to location, size, 
and use has been reached. 

11. The magnitude of the major 
defense projects is such that the Gov- 
ernment must have a complete and 
an efficient organization to represent 
its interests and to the 
proper and efficient planning and 
construction procedure. The organi- 
zation on the major projects under 
the War Department is generally as 


guarantee 


follows: 

Contractor, Engineer, and Ar- 
chitect employed under sepa- 
rate contracts are selected by 
the Secretary of War on the 
recommendation of the Quar- 
termaster General’s Office to 
work under the direct orders 
of the “Project Construction 
Quartermaster” who in turn 
is appointed by the Quarter- 
master General. 

The organization working under 
the Project Construction Quarter- 
master, and charged with responsibil- 
ity for the separate divisions of the 
work, is constituted as follows, and 
these responsible heads of the separate 
divisions are selected by the Project 
Construction Quartermaster and ap- 
proved by the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

Chief Material Clerk (in charge 
of records, reports on receiv- 
ing and distribution of mate- 
rial for projects). 

Chief Time Inspector (in 

charge of records, reports, 


State Location 
Michigan Detroit 
Minnesota Hibbing 
Mississippi Meridian 
Missouri St. Louis 
Montana Helena 


Nebraska Ft. Robinson 


New Jersey Raritan 
New Mexico Albuquerque 


New York 
New York 


Ft. Schuyler 
Newburg 


North Carolina Charlotte 


Ohio Columbus 
Ohio Columbus 
Ohio Dayton 
Ohio Ravenna 


Maryland 
Rhode Island 


Annapolis 
Warwick 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


Quoncet Point 
Parris Island 


Texas Corpus Christi 
Texas Ft. Ringold 
Virginia Norfolk 
Washington Seattle 


Lakeview 


Washington 


(Table continued from page 10) 


Agency 
Expending 
Funds 


Quartermaster 
Corps 


F.W./ 
F.W./ 


F.W./ 


F.W.A. 


F.W.A. 


F.W.A. 


F.W.A. 


F.W.A. 
F.W.A. 


F.W./ 


F.W./ 


F.W.A. 


F.W./ 


A. 
A. 


(WPA) 
(WPA) 


(WPA) 
(WPA) 
(WPA) 
(WPA) 
(WPA) 


(WPA) 
(WPA) 


(WPA) 
(WPA) 


(WPA) 


. (WPA) 


Quartermaster 


Corps 


Navy 


Federal Works 
Agency (WPA) 


Navy 
Navy 


Navy 


F.W.A. (WPA) 


Navy 
Navy 


F.W.A. (WPA) 


Approximate 

Kind of Work Expenditure 
Tank manufacturing plant 
(Army) $20,000,000 
Army improving airport 45,000 
Improvement at Key Field 
Airport (Army) 194,000 
Improving grounds and build- 
ing at Jefferson Army barracks 50,000 
Army Armory building and 
grounds 99,000 
Improving Army building and 
utilities 24,000 
Constructing Army roads and 
tracks, Raritan Arsenal 77,000 
Army barracks at Municipal 
Airport 33,000 
Grounds improvement (Army) 49,000 
Improving Stewart Airport 
(Army) 594,000 
Improving Charlotte Airport 
(Army) 60,000 
Army building and grounds 
improvement, Ft. Hayes 5,000 
Army building and grounds im- 
provement at Columbus General 
Depot 329,000 
Army buildings and grounds 
improvement at Wright Field 27,000 
Ammunition Loading plant 
(Army) 14,000,000 


Building at Naval Academy 1,200,000 


Hangars at airport (Army) 344,000 
Naval air station 24,200,000 
Naval aviation facilities and 

temporary housing 2,400,000 
Naval air station 23,300,000 
Army buildings and grounds 

improvement 84,000 
Naval air station 13,700,000 
Naval air station 4,600,000 


Improvement of facilities at 


McChord Field (Army) 315,000 





etc., on employment, for the 
Government and the Con- 


tractor ). 


Chief Voucher Clerk (in charge 


of financial 
ports ). 


records and 


re- 


Chief Traffic Clerk (in charge 
of records of shipments, gov- 
ernment bills of lading, and 
expediting of shipments of 


material ). 
Chief Equipment 


Clerk (in 


charge of inspection and rec- 


ords for equipment). 


Chief Commissary Clerk (in 
charge of records and reports 
on purchase of supplies, and 
responsible for operation of 


commissary ). 


Most of these positions will be 
civilian appointments, applications for 
which should be filed with the Con- 
struction Division of the Quarter- 
master General’s Office, and, in gen- 
eral, applicants for these positions will 
be interviewed at the site of the proj- 


ect by a representative from the 
Auditor’s Office. 

12. A further statement has been 
issued by the National Defense Advis- 
ory Commission, designated as “P.R. 


—74;—August 19, 1940,” setting 


forth the general functions of the 
office of Defense Housing Coordi- 
nator. This statement is an amplifica- 


tion of the statement issued from the 
Defense Housing Coordinator’s Of- 
fice dated July 20, 1940, and can be 
procured upon application to the Na- 
tional Defense Council. 

13. With the increasing demand 
for adequate national defense, and 
because of the kind of equipment re- 
quired for such defense, the need for 
military roads or “Defense Super- 
Highways” is becoming increasingly 
evident. Such highways are a neces- 
sary part of the defense program and 
it is understood that approximately 
$200,000,000 is being appropriated 
to begin the construction program on 
such highways. A. D. TAYLOR 
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IN Stock FOR YOU 


@ Curtis Dealers from coast to coast can make your specification writing 





easy. They handle Curtis Architectural Woodwork. And it comes right 
out of STOCK! There’s no delay for you in designing, or to the owner 
or contractor in delivery. 


Many architects use Curtis Woodwork on all their work, even in their 


own homes. Its true architectural beauty, its high quality of construc- 
tion, its wide selection of designs help it fit jobs of all sizes and styles. 

Some of the biggest names in architecture have helped design Curtis 
entrances, mantels, stairways, china cases, doors and cabinet work. 
These men have been glad to help make correct architectural woodwork 
available to all. And today even low-cost homes can have the advantage 
of authentic woodwork of good design. For Curtis quantity production 
lowers the cost. 

Your Curtis dealer will furnish you with the Curtis Catalog and archi- 


tect’s details of Curtis Woodwork. He'll also tell you about the famous 


Silentite “Insulated”? Window family. Mail the coupon for literature and 


full information. If you live in Canada, write to W. C. Edwards & Co., 


Limited, 991 Somerset Street West, Ottawa, Canada. 


= 








Curtis COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAL 
/ Dept. PP-10W, Clinton, Iowa 


/ Please send me illustrated books on Curtis Woodwork. | 





CurTIS (== 


WOODWORK\ ~~... . 


CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY 
RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Eprror’s Nore—Due to limited space 
Student Letters have given way this 
month to Letters to Students, written by 
two Architects deeply interested in this 
particular section — which is conducted 
by PAUL PIPPIN 6f the School of Archi- 
tecture, Columbia University. 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND 

During the past two or three years | 
have been fortunate enough to be asked 
to visit and criticize or discuss the prob- 
lems of several of the architectural 
schools, and the defect that impresses me 
most strongly, and which is universal 1 
all the schools, is the inability of the 
average student to make up his mind. In 
studying any problem the first thing that 
should be done is to examine the various 
factors which enter into a decision—the 
space requirements, the cost (if it is to 
be considered), the architectural treat- 


ment of the exterior, and most impor- 


vocative 


Modern architecture is today 
building beautifully, and the science of building practically, 
regional, ideological and economic—of the people. 


agreements, or because they ask 
outlet for the healthy exercise of expressing opinion, and it should prove to be both stimulating and pro- 


tant of all—the problems of entrance 
and circulation. There is an almost in- 
finite number of ways in which a reason- 
ably satisfactory solution of any problem 
can be reached, but the average under- 
graduate apparently does not ever clearly 
face a problem; but fiddles around for 
two or three weeks on alternative plans, 
and then works like the devil for two or 
three days and nights to make his final 
drawing about which he invariably says, 
“T really didn’t have time to complete 
If he would sit down at the begin- 
ning and make up his mind as to what 
he wanted to do and spend his time per- 
fecting not only the scheme but also the 
presentation of it he would, in my opin- 
ion, make much more use of the time 
than is generally the case, and when he 
gets out into an office, he will realize the 
necessity for speed—not haste, but speed. 
I find office-trained draftsmen are, as 

a class, more apt to make me money than 
school-trained ones, at least for some 
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years, because these men know that they 
have got to make money for their em- 
ployers or get out. They have a much 
more realistic approach. Nor do I believe 
that, on the whole, they are inferior in 
design; when I look back a few years 
upon America’s great architects, and | 
find that K/lauder, Cram, Goodhue, 
Lindeberg, Platt, and Ayres had no for- 
mal architectural training; we have 
pretty definite proof that a man can be 
a great architect with “office schooling” 
only. And these men have succeeded 
architects primarily because they had 
minds to make up and were able to 
make them up. Personally, I believe that 
twice as many problems per year with a 
requirement that the draftsmanship be 
of a better standard than that at present 
required, would force men to make up 
their minds just as they are forced in an 
ofice, and would greatly improve the 
schools. 

AYMAR EMBURY II 


What is Modern Architecture? Before one can teach, practice, or even learn a profession, one must 
have a clear understanding of its essential factors. 
what the great architecture of every age has been; it is the art of 
fulfill the contemporary needs—-social, 


Modern architecture is not a style, nor a system of building that can be reduced to esthetic or scien- 
tific formulae. Like the new architecture of the Medieval and Renaissance periods, Modern Architecture 
is international today; indicating that now, as then, a vital change 
civilized world. It is also regional, as recent American developments show. 
pean examples during the early phase 


social and cultural—has traversed the 
Whereas we did accept Euro- 
of the new movement, we have refused to follow European pre- 
scriptions verbatim, and are developing an expression that conforms to our own needs, tastes and traditions. 

Decoration and texture, and the architectonic use of materials are, as they always have been, factors 
of building today. The fluent controversy, by and against the purists, confi ms rather than dentes that fact. 
Like a man’s beard, these are ever-recurrent problems that have to be contended with. Sometimes he may 
treat it as a decoration, or—in the interest of pure form—he may at times eliminate it entirely. One way 
or the other, his essential nature or function is not changed. 

Fashion and the dominance of outstanding personalities contribute gr eatly to the super, ficial variations 
of architecture, and excite strong preferences and prejudices; but however forceful these influences may 
be, they must not be mistaken for fundamental elements. 

How does all this relate itself to the teaching of Architecture, which is my own preeminent concern? 
In very brief summary, I see it like this: The student must understand the society for which he will build. 
He must know the science of building. His taste and perceptions must be developed, and his imagination 
must be stimulated. Above all, he must be induced to think clearly and independently. He will thus ac- 
quire the capacity to recognize and estimate that which is transitory, o 
inclined to follow fads, either of public mood or of spectacular personalities. 


r secondary in value; he will not be 


Those who think keenly usually grow controversial because they evolve strong convictions or dis- 


questions of themselves or of the w orld. This column is a most effective 


1 4 


Congratulations to the editor, and also to the past and future contributors. 


DEAN LEOPOLD ARNAUD 
School of Architecture 
Columbia University 
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ATIONAL defense, fast delivery, and 

plant expansion go hand in hand. 
'That’s why they have found such an ideal 
funning mate in Trane Unit Heaters—the 
ideal Unit Heaters for all industrial heating 
tequirements. Trane has fifty-five years of 
experience and knowledge in correct heating 
‘for your benefit. Trane pioneered and intro- 
duced the only advancement in unit heating 
in over a decade—the Trane Projection Heat- 
the 


: ’ . . . 
nation’s leading architects, engineers, con- 


et. This is the Unit Heater which 


tractors, and industrials have recognized as 
the correct solution to many heating prob- 


plems, 


| Nationwide coverage! Trane has a nation- 
bWide coverage of eighty-five offices staffed 


by competent men trained to 


The new Boeing 
Stratoliner ... built 
in plant heated by 
Trane Unit Heaters. 


New Plant of Pratt 
& Whitney, Division 
Niles-Bement- Pond 
Company, West Hart- 
ford... Connecticut. 


Vital Industries Select 


TRAE Uni HEBIERS 
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Al wishes heating problem solved 


through teamwork. Here are the 
gentlemen who cooperated on the 
installation of Trane Projection 
Unit Heaters in the new hangar at 
the duPont Airport, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Left to right: Mr. A. A. 
Granke, Trane Wilmington repre- 
sentative; Mr. Joseph J. Rapuano, 
Heating Contractor; Mr. H. &. 
Stees, Architect and Engineer; and 
Mr. Agostino Fortunato; General 
Contractor. Distributor: Speakman 


Company. 














Practical demonstration of TRANE slogan 


TEAMWORK with ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS - CONTRACTORS” 


profession and to give nationwide, on-the- 
spot service—the same service given the Aus- 
tin Company, general contractors, and W. E. 
Beggs, heating contractor, for the Boeing 
Aircraft Company at Seattle—the same serv- 
ice given Albert Kahn, Inc., architect and 
engineer, and the Donald Miller Company, 
contractors, for Pratt & Whitney at West 
Hartford, Conn. 


Trane recognizes fast delivery as the 
watchword of the hour. Vital firms like Boe- 


ing Aircraft and Wright-Aeronautical have 
found it expedient and profitable to select 
Trane Unit Heaters for their new plants. 


And remember — Trane manufactures the 


bcollaborate with trade and TR m F 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 






Unit Heaters 


THE TRANE COMPANY 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Heating... Cooling... Air Conditioning Equipment from 85 Offices 


pecialties - Convectors- Cooling Coils - Blast Coils - Unit Ventilators - Compressors - Air Conditioners - Low Pressure Refrigeration 


most complete line of heating, cooling, and 


air conditioning equipment commercially 


available—for comfort and 


process. 





Trane Projection Heater 







Trane Blower Unit Heater 
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BOSTON NOTES 

My chance encounter with a_ fast- 
moving architect brought out the fact 
that he was moving not clientwards, 
but to join the B.S.A. “I want to 
fight for registration,” he said, and 
spoke of experiences in a blueprint 
waiting room. As he had stood there 
a young man entered and unrolled 
drawings for the printer, putting a 
question to the clerk as he did so. 
“What grade of pencil do I use to 
draw windows?” he asked. “I use 
an H for outlines and clapboards, but 
what do I need for windows?” 

The practitioner, above-mentioned, 
was minded to have his ears blown 
out, and when he observed that the 
young gentleman’s name appeared on 
the drawings as architect for Zilsch 
Homes, Inc., everything went black. 
Dazedly he groped towards ye olde 
So-and-so, gulped a bracer, and 
started running for the B.S.A. 

To date and from personal, per- 
haps too cursory, local observation 
*twould seem that new governmental 
construction is going the way we 
feared it might; directly to contract- 
ing companies, who hire architectural 
and engineering service in minimum 
amounts and by the hour. 

We fondly hope that architects are 
not parasites of the building industry, 
but in high, hard-bitten places they 
never quite seem to have proven 
themselves any more vital to the suc- 
cess of defense structures than mistle- 
toe is to the life of a red maple. In 
time of national emergency, when 
everyone feels like doing something 
on the helpful side, is it forever the 


architect’s fate to be frustrated in the 
proper application of his ability? We 
ask ourselves. 

F. E. Hertel, of Stone and Web- 
ster’s, gave the Architectural League 
of Boston some of his valuable time 
at the August 29th meeting, and 
clarified numerous aspects of architec- 
tural adjustment among the engi- 
neers. Optimistic as to its feasibility he 
did not promise, however, that our 
whole drafting force could be ab- 
sorbed, even with things stepped up 
above present demands. 

From Worcester we have word of 
the death of Lucius W. Briggs, a true 
gentleman of the old school, whose 
long and considerable practice in that 
affluent mid-state city is being carried 
on by son Stuart Briggs. To archi- 
tects of Mr. Briggs’ high ethical 
plane, the rough and tumble of later 
years must have posed many somber 
speculations. 

Ralph Bowers is reported up from 
Williamsburg, and looking like a 
Southern planter at the height of his 
powers. Said one, “If he should enter 
Locke-Ober’s, Charlie would rush 
out a julep just as naturally as a 
newsboy asks, ‘Transcript, Sirt? of a 
Bostonian wearing tortoise-shell rims 
and a Collins & Fairbanks hat.” 

Arthur Englund announced the 
establishment of his office in Lowell, 
some weeks since, and the grapevine 
telegraph says he’s busy. 

Bert Buffey tells me the Boston 
Architectural Club will have got go- 
ing ere this is printed, its opening din- 
ner having been set for October 2nd. 
Later in the month comes the sum- 
mer sketch exhibition. 

When recently the writer called 
upon a friend at the Boston Navy 
Yard the twain were apprehended as 
suspicious characters by an earnest re- 
serve officer, and marched peremptor- 
ily to hdqtrs. ‘This item is cited be- 
cause of its bearing on the shape of 
things to come, wherein all exotic de- 
vices and deviations from the norm 
will be anathema to our guardeens. 
Architectural individualists had better 
make the best of a bad business and 
cut slits in their nightshirts while yet 
there is time. In this instance, said 
writer was advised that he looked like 
a bloody furriner by reason of cer- 
tain hirsute hitherto 
esteemed merely a harmless mistake. 
Official recommendation advised the 
ministrations of a barber; regimenta- 
tion I calls it! LEON KEACH 


eccentricities, 





Mayor A. B. McMullen 


A name new to many of our readers 
is that of Major A. B. McMullen 
whose article, ““The Development of 
Airports,” on page 615 of this issue 
is his generous contribution to the 
fund of information assembled for 
Architects and Designers under the 
general topic “Airports.” Since 1937 
Major McMullen has been Chief of 
the Airport Section, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority (formerly Bureau of Air 
Commerce ). 

He has had long experience in 
aviation. During and immediately fol- 
lowing World War I, he served in 
the Army Air Corps, later operating 
his own aircraft sales and flying com- 
pany in Tampa, Florida, for 13 
years. During this period he also op- 
erated airports in Jacksonville and 
Gainesville, Florida. He was the first 
Director of the Aviation Division, 
Florida State Road Department, 
which he organized in 1933. In that 
capacity he planned and_ exercised 
general supervision over the develop- 
ment of 70 new airports and landing 
fields in Florida, as well as the en- 
largement and improvement of 4) 
existing fields. He was also author of 
the “Florida 10-Year Program ot 
Aviation Development.” 

Major McMullen holds a reserved 
commission in the Air Corps and has 
to his credit 11,650 hours as a pilot. 


AIS.C. CONVENTION 


The 18th Annual Convention of! 
The American Institute of Steel Con 
struction will be held at The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, October 15th to the 18th 
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Today it is realized that floors which 
harmonize with furniture make a decided 
difference in home beauty 


Maple is again inthe spotlight for home floors. Not 
because of its almost eternal smoothness, its longer 
life, or its easier cleaning—but because architects 
and decorators have discovered that Maple holds 
the key to new beauty in modern homes. 
oe is simple: Modern furniture is fine- 
grained —so is Hard Maple. Combined, the two 
present a close harmony of furniture and flooring. 
Hard Maple virtually becomes “‘part of the furni- 
ture,’ doesn’t compete for attention, supplies a 
blending background that shows furniture at its best. 
Home-owners, acquainted with this modern floor- 
ing contribution through national magazines, have 
been quick to appreciate its importance; so that today, 
Hard Maple is creating a new vogue in home floors. 
When you specify Hard Maple flooring, you in- 
sure satisfaction not only with performance and per- 
manence, but with the lifetime of extra beauty it 
adds to homes. 


For Hard Maple at its best — specify MFMA. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
See our catalog data in Sweet's, sec. 11/78. 


Photos from modern home in Highland Park, Illinois. Paul Schweikher, Architect 
—Schweikher, Lamb & Elting, Chicago. 


WRITE FOR THIS INTERESTING DEMONSTRATION FOLDER 
This is the folder for which hundreds of home-owners and building prospects have written. En- 
titled ““A Glimpse of an Interesting Modern Home,” it is a room-by-room demonstration of the 
unusual beauty which results when floors are in grain-harmony with furniture. It includes photo- 
graphic reproductions of Hard Maple in a range of actual colors. Every architect should see it. 
For free copy, just write. 


Floor with MF MA Maple 
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(Continued from page 20) 
Howard L. Cheney’s able guidance, 
his group in the O. S. A. has done 
what we consider a bang-up job. Ex- 
cellent paper work was contributed 
by Charles Goodman and Howard 
“Jug”? Chandler, a pair of designers 
and delineators of the first water. Of 
course, we can’t tell at this stage how 
perfect the entire project will turn 
out, but it sure is expansive. (And a 
typographical error in the second 
vowel would not be entirely amiss 
either. ) 

On the other hand, we feel in- 





clined to “go for” the idea suggested 
by one of our sagacious Congressmen 
— underground hangars. Although 
the landing field is in reality a sand 
and gravel fill on the banks of the 
Potomac, underground hangars are 
entirely feasible; for the adjacent land 
is a rather high terrain. While the 
cost may be considered prohibitive, its 
defensive features are invaluable. At 
best, a row of tremendous hangars 
spread around the field above grade 
becomes a disproportionate architec- 
tural incongruity. 


With the Albany Office out of 





EAS 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


PLANT EXPANSION 








@ Speed requirements ah rag ex- 
ansion for defense are fully met 
ee immediate service, fast ship- 
ment, quick installation of Weisteel 
Compartments. Experienced sales 
engineers, in convenient locations 
throughout the country, are available 
for planning and pricing on 
short notice. Adequate factory 
facilities and experience assure 
prompt execution of orders. 


Mail Coupon Now for 
Complete Information 


Typical Industrial Installation of Weisteel Compartments 


! Firm Name 
Individual Name 











Weisteel toilet, shower and dressing 
room compartments are complete— 
no need to issue separate orders for 
fittings, doors, hardware or finish- 
ing. Installation is simple, rapid and 
inexpensive. Sanitary and economi- 
cal, proven for 30 years. 


r ENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. (Est. 1876) 
] 1021 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
| Gentlemen: Send following on Weisteel compartments: i 


} Details and specifications. 
} Present sample for inspection. 


I 

I 

| 

State | 
_! 
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work, many of the New York State’s 
Architectural gentry are rushing back 
to the “promising” Potomac. We 
don’t want to be discouraging, but as 
we recently told /ru Cahn, an old 
Procurement friend, now back from 
Albany, Agricultural Engineering, 
Federal Housing and Public Buildings 
are now reduced to a minimum force 
with little work on the board. The 
P. B. A., however, is anticipating a 
defense housing program. The Veter- 
ans Administration and Indian Af- 
fairs are holding their own. The 
U. S. Housing Authority is not tak- 
ing on architectural men, but we un- 
derstand from our field agent that 
construction supervisors will soon be 
needed. Maritime’s Interiors and 
Styling Branch is going full blast, 
with a full house. However, the pos- 
sibility for expansion in that office 
cannot be too remote, as witness the 
Civil Examination coming 
up. We have it on good authority 


Service 


that they have need of one first class 
decorator and furniture man whose 
qualifications will be determined by 
severe test. Regarding this defense 
construction, we can only repeat what 
was once told us back in 1928 when 
applying for a position with Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls of Detroit; 
“Young man, come into our draft- 
ing room and if you can find space to 
set up a card table and a small board, 
you have a job.” We started the fol- 
lowing week at George D. Mason & 
Co. 

Lucky Lloyd C. Mayers picked off 
the cream of all ultra-modern deco- 
rative jobs hereabouts when the 
Washington tent of the Variety Club 
remodeled their club rooms at the 
Willard Hotel. What with the lavish 
use of flexglass, suntan floating mir- 
rors, textiled walls of magenta red 
with a wide, white floral striping, a 
burgundy monobelle linoleum wains- 
cot, an apple green festooned dado, 
an appropriately (? ) painted acoustical 
ceiling and adequate illumination by 
fluorescent lighting—the room befits 
the character and quality of the thea- 
trical profession. 

Now, a compliment indeed: we 
have it first hand from the contractor, 
who admitted that “the best money 
he had ever spent was for the archi- 
tectural services” in connection with 
the construction of his own home. 
Architect Joseph A. Parks rendered 


the services for this contractor. 


Put a mark on the wall for our 
side. RED 
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FLOORS IN OUR 
HOUSE! 


























CONTINUOUSLY CIRCULATED HOT WATER HEAT 
PUTS AN END TO STRATIFICATION 


Never before have you been able to specify and get a heating system which so closely 
approaches your ideal in heating comfort .. . and at so low an operating cost! To the many 
advantages of forced hot water heating, Hoffman Hot Water Controls now add hair-breadth 
regulation of room temperature. When installed on either new or remodeled hot water heat- 
ing systems, the old troubles of ‘“‘Cold 70”, overheating and uncomfortable variations in 
temperature are eliminated for good. 

Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat combines continuous circulation with indoor-outdoor 
temperature controlling devices which effect a constant balance between heat loss and heat 
supply. Heat is supplied to the radiators on a gradually ascending or descending temperature 
scale—always matching the weather. : 

The three basic operating units of Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat are adaptable to any i 









type of automatically fired hot water boiler. Designing the system for high B.T.U. emissions, Send for literature describing f 
plus constant maintenance of heat at exactly the right degree, permits the use of minimum size radi- fully the installation and opera- 
ators. This means easy concealment and a material saving in installation cost! The system is ideal tion of Hoffman Hot Water 


it 
for indirect domestic water heating, producing an ample supply of hot water, winter and summer. Controlled Heat units ' 
i 














No “Cold 70” or variable room Exact balancing of heat supply Low cost, year around domestic Small, easily concealed radiators 
temperatures against heat loss hot water 


Hoffman Heating Special- 
ties are sold everywhere 
by leading wholesalers 
of heating and plumb- 


ness CONTROLLED HEAT 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., INC., DEPT. PP-10, WATERBURY, CONN. 
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COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND PRIZES 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd Street, has announced two 
design competitions for home furnish- 
ings. Competition I is open to any 
resident of the United States (except 
employees of the Museum of Modern 
Art). Competition II is open to any 
resident of the twenty other Ameri- 
can republics of Mexico, South and 
Central America and the West In- 
dies. The two competitions will run 
approximately fourteen weeks. All 
entries for Competition I must be 


postmarked not later than midnight 
Saturday, January 11, 1941, and 
must be submitted anonymously as 
directed in the program of rules and 
conditions for the competition. All 
entries for Competition II must be 
submitted anonymously and must 
reach the Museum not later than 
January 15, 1941. 

Judges for both competitions will 
be: Alvar Aalto, Finnish architect and 
furniture designer, Professor of Ar- 
chitectural Research at Massachusetts 


AZROCK weans quality! 


electricity. And, for simplicity in 
cleaning, each AZROCK Tile (1.) is 
micro-cut, fits so close there are no 
cracks for dirt to collect in; (2.) con- 
tains an integral wax finish, makes 


Demanded from every floor cover- 
ing is one prime qualification—long 
life and the ability “to take it." 
AZROCK Floor Tile has this qualifi- 
cation. Its basic ingredient is Uvalde 
Rock Asphalt, a product famous the 
world over for exceptional service 
wherever used. 

AZROCK is beautiful, too. Avail- 
able in many sizes and varied colors, 
both plain and marbleized, it offers 
unlimited scope for individual, striking 
patterns and designs. Colors never 
fade for they go all the way thru 
each tile. 

The gentle resiliency AZROCK fur- 
nishes—making it comfortable to walk 
upon, quiet, easy on nerves—comes 
from a random interlacing of cotton 
fibres thru-out the tile. AZROCK is 


fire-resistant, insulates against ex- 


tremes of temperature as well as 











waxing easier. 

Whatever the problem in floor cov- 
ering—home, commercial or industrial 
—there is a proven AZROCK Tile to 
serve you. 


ZROC 


(TRADE MARK REO. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 


Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin- 
cipal cities of U. S. A. 


ba 
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Institute of Technology; Edward 
Stone, New York architect; Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr., Director of the Museum 
of Modern Art; Catherine K. Bauer, 


Special Consultant to the United 
States Housing Authority; and Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., Design Editor of 
“New Directions,” Merchandise 
Manager in Home Furnishings of 
Kaufmann’s Department Stores. 
Entry blanks and printed program 
of rules and conditions will be mailed 
upon application to the Competition 





a Ween _—— Director: 


Eliot F. Noyes, Director 
Department of Industrial Design 
The Museum of Modern Art 

11 West 53rd Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Competition I, The purpose of this 
competition is to select a group of 
designers capable of creating a useful 
and beautiful environment for today’s 
living, in terms of furniture, fabrics 
and lighting. In order to bring the 
best designs on the market, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby stores 
and manufacturers will commission 
the designers selected through this 
competition, and work with them on 
the production and sale of their de- 
signs. 

Competition I is divided into the 
following categories: 

1. Seating for a living room. 
Other furniture for a_ living 

room. (Mechanical equip- 

ment such as radios, phono- 
graphs and clocks is not in- 
cluded.) 

. Furniture for a dining room. 

4. Furniture for a bedroom. 

5. Furniture for a one-room apart- 
ment. 

6. Furniture for outdoor living on 
terraces or porches of a 
house or apartment. 

7. Movable lighting equipment to 
provide illumination for sev- 
eral uses; i.e., for reading, 
eating, writing and so forth. 
These are not to be built-in 
fixtures. 

8. Woven fabrics — for drapery, 
upholstery, or other uses. 

9. Printed fabrics — for drapery, 
upholstery, or other uses. 

The winning designer in each 
category within 30 days after th: 
final judgment will receive an offe: 
from a manufacturer to enter into 
contract for the production of th 


(Continued on page 26) 
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P\OINTS 


ORMICA column covering, wainscot and counter 
tops in the Greyhound Bus Terminal at Wash- 


ington, D. C., contributed a great deal to neat, 
modern appearance of this unusually good-looking 
station, designed by Wischmeyer, Arrasmith & 
Eliswick of Louisville. 

In the upper photo the lower part of the wain- 





scot is brown Formica with metal trim, and in the 
lower photo the counter front is the same material, 
the column covering is dark red Formica, and the 
counter tops dark gray. 

Cleanliness, durability, freedom from upkeep 
and maintenance make Formica especially adapt- 
able for use in public rooms. 


The Formica Insulation Company «** 4620 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 24) 
winner’s designs as selected by jury. 

Competition II. For residents of 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Pana- 
ma, Cuba, The Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Venezuela, Columbia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
The purpose of this competition is to 
discover designers of imagination and 
ability in the other Americas, and to 
bring some of them to New York for 
a period of a few months. 

Each competitor in this competition 
is required to submit original drawings 
for a few pieces of furniture such as 
might be used in a living room, a din- 
ing room, a bedroom, or an outdoor 
area. About four 
considered a normal submission. As in 
Competition I, the entries are to be 
submitted anonymously to Mr. Noyes. 


pieces would be 


MEDALS AWARDED 


Alpha Rho Chi, national social fra- 
ternity limiting its membership to 
students of architecture and the al- 
lied arts, has awarded its Bronze 
Medal for Leadership, Service, and 
Merit to the following graduating 


seniors from schools recognized by 
the American Institute of Architects: 

Albert Arneson, University of 
Minnesota; Charles Evans Hughes, 
III, Harvard University; James 
Bowden Addy, Georgia School of 
Technology; John H. Farrens, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Manuel Mor- 
ris, Kansas State College; Rolland 
Orval Simpson, University of Wash- 
ington; John Garth York, Univer- 
sity of “Texas; Thomas Shelton 
Jones, Columbia University; Charles 
S. Ash, University of Kansas; J. Lee 
Pheri: Pennsylvania State College; 
Pe ae Brownell, University of 
California. 

Lawrence M. Pleasant, Ohio State 
University; John Blossom Thomas, 
Syracuse University; Robert C ladies 
Taylor, University of Illinois*; Leif 
Eric ili. University of Illinois*; 
John Phillip Hamill, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; Charles 
Lee, University of Pennsylvania; 
Tallie B. Maule, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; jot th M. Schaefer, 
Washington University; leoh Ming 


Gordon 


* The University of Illinois had two candi- 
dates who were considered equally qualified to 
receive the award. 
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STREMELINE TABLE 








NO. 410 STREMELINE TABLE || 


Here is a new Stremeline table with a simple, positive slant adjust- 
ment. Instantly the drawing board may be set at any angle trom 
No hand wheels to tighten or loosen. | |] 
This new Hamilton table is available in six sizes ranging from 
36” x 48” to 42” x 72”, and all models are adjustable in height 
Send in the coupon for full information. 


horizontal to full vertical. 


from 3334” to 42”. 


--—-HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO.--- 


Pei, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Herbert Francis Heidt, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; 
T. Freeland Sims, University of 
Southern California. 

The Alpha Rho Chi Medal has 
been awarded to 183 students since 
its inauguration in 1931. The se- 
lection of candidates is made solely 
by the faculty of each school making 
the award. : 


BRIDGE DESIGN 

The American Institute of Stee! Con- 
struction has announced another an- 
nual bridge design competition (open 
to bona fide registered students of 
structural engineering and _ architec- 
ture in recognized technical schools 
of the United States and its posses- 
sions) and offers three cash prizes of 
$200, $100 and $50 for the designs 
pl aa first, second and third. 

A jury of nationally known engi- 
neers and architects will judge the 
competition on February 19, 1941. 
Drawings must be received at the 
Executive Offices of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City, not 
later than February 10, 1941. 
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| .and still you want to use modern overhead concealed 
| TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN ee. - door control, the LCN 500 series closer fills the bill per- 
1 Please send me full information on the New Stremeline Table | fectly. The mechanism is entirely hidden in the head frame 
FA ca ale a ! with only the lever arm exposed on inner side of door. Hold- 
| ; | open feature optional. For other details see LCN catalog 
f Phra een , in Sweet’s or send for separate catalog. Norton Lasier 
Se a ae ; Company, 466 West Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
es ee ie gy et nee ae (Makers of LCN concealed and surface door closers in 
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withindih 86 types and sizes.) 



































Where the Entrance Doors Have No Shelter 
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A GUEST EBDITORIAL 


Many able men needed for the defense pro- 
gram have not yet been able to swing into 
their stride because they have been waiting 
for instructions from Washington, from 
someone at the top who 1s to tell them ex- 
actly what to do. What sort of housing is 
needed? Where? Who is to pay for it? 

In a democratic nation where a Federal sys- 
tem prevails, there must be co-ordination 
between Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment and between government and enter- 
prise. Co-ordination requires the dovetailing 
of decisions and services for which the cen- 
tral government is responsible into decisions 
and actions which must be taken locally. 
What is expected of Washington 1s informa- 
tion expressed in terms precise enough to in- 
dicate what sort of dovetailing of effort is 
required. In the first place, there should be 
the specific designation of defense areas 
which are already equipped to do certain 
definite tasks. Let these areas be designated 
and their tasks assigned. 

In the second place, there will be expansion 
of capacity into new areas. It may be wise to 
locate a reasonable proportion of additional 
facilities at points away from the seaboard. 
If so, let the intent be clarified and some 
idea given of productive effort expected. 
Looked at from the other side, there is a 
need for immediate self-examination on the 
part of all areas eligible for defense con- 
tracts. There is no reason for an area with 
the metals manufacturing capacity of Con- 
necticut to wait for a magic word or the as- 
signment of specific contracts from Wash- 
ington before action is taken. Each locality 
should be able through its leading industrial- 
ists, commercial, labor, and real estate inter- 
ests, to express definitely its capacity to serve 
the defense program. 

Already reconnaissance reports have been 
made for some specific defense areas as, for 
example, the report of the Philadelphia 


WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? 
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Housing Association on “Housing and De- 
fense” for that area. In this report there 1s 
given a survey of the orders that have al- 
ready come to the district as well as data 
on increased employment, available labor 
supply, and its relation to a housing pro- 
gram. A_ reconnaissance report has been 
made in connection with the work of the 
Twentieth Century Fund for the Hampton 
Roads region, giving the expected expansion 
on account of the United States Naval 
Training Station and the Norfolk Navy 
Yard and the additional contracts to be 
awarded to the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company. The report deals with methods 
for providing indicated additional houses. 
Uncertainties as to the plant capacity, labor 
supply, and housing requirements of the 
various defense areas might be dispelled by 
deliberate organization for the exchange of 
information. Washington could help matters 
by drawing up and sending intelligently- 
framed questionnaires to local real estate 
boards, local organizations representing the 
building industry, local financial interests, 
local industrial interests, and representatives 
of labor and the public. 

The greatest good could be served by far 
more open dealing between Washington and 
the localities. The exchange of information 
should be a guide to the type of directional 
action that must be taken in Washington, as 
well as a guide to activation in the locality. 
Actual military secrets are something to be 
held in confidence after the letting of con- 
tracts. During the preliminary stages of 
work assignment, secrecy is too often a mere 
protective cloak with which minor govern- 
ment officials, who are unable to make deci- 
sions, turn aside the over-eager advances of 
industrialists and business men. 

The time has come when both government 
and industry should speak out, in order to 
make clear what they expect of one another. 
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LOCATION OF NEW WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIR TERMINAL 
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rTHE TERMINAL BUILDING AT WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


SIDE, SHOWN BY MEANS OF AN ACCURATE SCALI 


AIRPORT, AS IT WILL APPEAR FROM THE FIELD 


MODEL. ALMOST CONTINUOUS GLAZING IS SO ARRANGED 


AS TO INSURE UNOBSTRUCTED VIEWS OF THE FIELD FROM PRACTICALLY EVERY PART OF THE INTERIOR 


THE WASHINGTON 


NATIONAL 


Under the able guidance of Colonel Sump 
ter Smith of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
who is Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Engineering Commission in direct charge of 
the design and construction of the new 
Washington National Airport, the CAA 
project begun in November 1938 is rapidly 
nearing completion. Members of the Com 
mission, other than Colonel Smith, are 
Colonel R. 8. Thomas, District Engineer of 
the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army; 
W. Engelbert Reynolds, Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, Public Buildings Adminis 
tration; Fred E. Schnepfe, Director of the 
Federal Projects Division of PBA; and 
Major B. M. Harloe, Assistant Commis 
sioner and Safety Engineer of the Works 
Progress Administration. 

H. H. Houk of the Civil Aeronautics Au 
thority is the Resident Engineer in charge 
and Howard Lovewell Cheney is the Con- 
sulting Architect directly responsible for the 
planning and design of all building struc- 
tures being erected on the.site by the PBA. 
The Landscape Architect is Henry N. 
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Boucher of the PBA, assisted by S. F. 
Sanders of the same organization. 

The result of the labors of these men and 
all those associated with them promises to be 
the finest metropolitan air terminal in the 
world, considered both technically and aes 

thetically. Through careful study of all 
earlier international experience with airport 
design and operation the designers were en 

abled to incorporate into the project the best 
features of the world’s most modern ter- 
minals. By the exercise of their own ingenu 

ity they have added to these a number of 
improvements which contribute substantially 
to the advancement of the art and science of 
airport design. 

The flying field itself has many advantages 
over others in this country. Approaches may 
be made to any runway at a gliding angle as 
shallow as 40 to 1, providing twice the 
safety factor in this respect as compared with 
the prevailing condition at most airports 
where 20 to 1 has been considered a sufh- 
ciently small angle. From most directions 
the approaches will be made over water. 
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THE ABOVE DRAWING SHOWS THE PLAN FOR FUTURE EXPANSION OF THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIR- 
PORT, THE DOTTED LINES INDICATING ULTIMATE EXTENSION OF RUNWAYS WHICH WILL CALL FOR ADDI- 


PIONAL FILL TO THE NORTH AND SOUTH. THE RETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH BELOW SHOWS ITS RELATION TO 


THE PROJECTED SEAPLANE BASE WHICH APPEARS IN THE FOREGROUND, ALSO ADJOINING THE MOUNT 


VERNON MEMORIAL PARKWAY. THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS ALSO HOW THE PANORAMA OF WASHINGTON, 
ACROSS THE RIVER, EXTENDING FROM THE CATHEDRAL AROUND TO THE NAVY YARD, WILL BE SPREAD 


OUT BEFORE THE EYES OF OBSERVERS ON THE TERRACES OF THE AIRPORT’S ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
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Four runways are provided, the shortest of 
which 1s longer than the longest at the old 
Washington Airport. Runway sizes are as 
follows: North-South, 6,875 feet long, 200 
feet wide; Northwest-Southeast, 5,300 feet 
long, 200 feet wide; Northeast-Southwest, 
4,820 feet long, 150 feet wide; East-West, 
4,200 feet long, 150 feet wide. The two 
longest, in the direction of the prevailing 
winds, will take care of 70% of the traffic. 
Future expansion has been planned for as 
shown opposite. 

The Terminal building and hangars are con- 
temporary in design spirit, functional and 
appropriate in form to the modern mode of 
transportation they serve. Evolved through 
a long series of studies, Mr. Cheney’s final 
design was approved in model form by more 
than twelve federal agencies directly or in 
directly concerned, including both the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis 
sion and the Commission of Fine Arts. 
Public entrance to the terminal building 1s 
from the west, passengers and visitors arriv- 
ing at a large circular plaza whence they pass 
under protecting canopies to either of two 
doorways leading into the waiting room at 
a level one story above the field. Sightseers 
will normally be directed from the plaza 
across the footbridges at either end of the 
building to the observation terrace extend- 
ing, at a level several steps lower, the length 
of its field side. Here they will be able to 
see the arrival and departure of all planes 
without interfering in any way with passen- 
ger traffic or with views from within the 
building. 

Along the west wall of the two-story-high 
waiting room are located the ticket offices 
and counters, to be occupied for the immedi- 
ate future at least by three airlines—East- 
ern, American, and Pennsylvania-Central. 
The east wall of this room, toward the field, 
is all of glass, an expanse 200 feet long 
through which people inside may see the 
major portion of the field. 

Along the field side of the waiting room, 
and inside the window, the floor level is sev- 
eral steps lower for a width of about 15 feet. 
This lower level continues out to the passen- 
ger concourse which extends north and south 
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the full length of the building, a total of 
540 feet. From the concourse, stairs at four 
points lead down to the ground level load- 
ing stations. Circulation of passengers from 
ticket offices to concourse to loading stations 
and planes is thus easy and direct. In antici 
pation of future growth of traffic, loading 
ramps of two level design are being studied. 
These will provide for ground level load 
ing of present types of planes plus high 
level loadings from the passenger concourse 
to the newer tricycle landing gear planes 
which have loading doors as high as ten 
feet above the ground. 

Initially, there are to be fourteen loading 
stations. Passenger concourses are so ar 
ranged, however, that they can be extended 
in future to the south for 500 feet and to 
the north for a quarter of a mile or more, 
which will provide for all, reasonably antici 
pated growth. 

At each plane loading station, service pits 
will be installed to house outlets for tele 
phone, pneumatic tube, air-conditioning, and 
gasoline, thereby eliminating need for mo 
bile service trucks on the field. Turntables at 
each station will make possible easy manoeu 
vering of even the largest planes. 

To the south of the waiting room on the 
first floor are grouped various public con- 
veniences while to the north a large coffee 
shop (down a few steps) and a spacious din 
ing room (up a short flight) are available to 
handle the problem of adequately feeding 
the great numbers of visitors expected. The 
dining room, continuously glazed along the 
side and end towards the field and towards 
Washington, will command a magnificent 
view. Its broad outdoor terrace, several steps 
lower, provides accommodation for open air 
diners without interfering with the view 
from tables inside. Together, these facilities 
will very likely come to be the most popular 
mealtime rendezvous of the whole Wash 
ington region. 

On the second floor also is a broad balcony, 
extending along the west wall of the waiting 
room and giving access to a group of airline 
offices. The south wing of this floor ts de 
voted to the airport manager’s suite and ad 
ditional airline office space. 






























First Floor 





Ground Floor 





rHE GREAT TERMINAL BUILDING OF THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT IS SHOWN HERE BY TWO VIEWS 


OF THE SCALE MODEL AND BY THE FLOOR PLANS. ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE PUBLIC OBSERVATION 
TERRACE APPROACHED ACROSS FOOT BRIDGES FROM THE TRAFFIC CIRCLE AND EXTENDING COMPLETELY 


AROUND THE FIELD SIDE OF THE BUILDING WITHOUT CROSSING THE PATH OF INCOMING OR OUTGOING 
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PASSENGERS, GIVING SIGHTSEERS AN UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW ALSO 








ING TERRACE OUTSIDE THE RESTAURANT, WHICH IS SEVERAL STEPS BELOW THE RESTAURANT ITSELF 
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Third ‘Joor and Control Tower 
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: ' Be si Howard fweyell Cheney 
LOOKING TOWARD DINING ROOM ‘ ’ Consulting Mr 


chitect 
PHE SKETCH ABOVE SHOWS ‘THE GREAT WAITING ROOM INTERIOR OF THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIR 
PORT, THE VIEW BEING TAKEN ‘TOWARDS THE STAIRS LEADING UP TO THE RESTAURANT. THE SIDE OF THE 


ROOM ‘TOWARDS THE FIELD IS ALMOST COMPLETELY GLASS, GIVING A CLEAR VIEW OF ALL OPERATIONS. 


THIS GLASS, AND THE PUBLIC OBSERVATION TER 
RACE OUTSIDE IT ARE SEVERAL STEPS LOWER THAN THE MAIN WAITING ROOM FLOOR, ENABLING PEOPLE 


THE PASSENGER CONCOURSE, RUNNING ALONG INSIDE 


TO LOOK OVER THE HEADS OF THOSE BETWEEN THEM AND THE FIELD. THE TREATMENT OF THE PAS- 
SENGER CONCOURSE, WHICH EXTENDS NORTH AND SOUTH OF THE WAITING ROOM, WITH THE OBSERVA 


TION TERRACE OUTSIDE IT, IS SHOWN IN THE SKETCH BELOW. STAIRS GO DOWN TO LOADING STATIONS 
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The third floor will house a large Weather 
Bureau staff, the Civil Aeronautics Airway 
Traffic Control, and Communications offices. 
Above this story will be the glass-enclosed 
control tower of most advanced design which 
will give a clear, unobstructed view of every 
portion of the landing area and aprons as 
well as of the entire 360 degrees of sky. 
The ground floor is devoted entirely to 
service facilities. Outbound baggage rooms 
for each airline receive baggage which is 
chuted down from the ticket offices above 
after it has been weighed and tagged. At the 
south end, the post office department has 
ample facilities for receiving and handling 
mail. Air express has a separate loading plat- 
form and work space next to the baggage 
rooms. Mechanical services, employees’ con- 
veniences, kitchen service, storage and re- 
ceiving rooms, and an employees’ cafeteria 
are at the north end of the ground floor. 
Extending the full length of the building on 
its west side is a wide and continuous motor 
driveway for trucks and deliveries. Also 
running the full length, just west of the 
offices that adjoin the field side at the ground 
level, is a trucking concourse for hand or 
electric trucks which transfer mail, express, 
and baggage to and from planes. Note that 
there is no interference by these trucks with 
the course of passengers at loading gates. 
Incoming baggage from planes is handled 
up from the ground level receiving room by 
elevators which deposit it at the check room 
just north of the waiting room near the 
doorway out to the traffic circle. Passengers 
on their way out to cabs, buses, or autos can 
pick their bags up with no waste motion. 
Along the field side of the ground floor are 
located the offices of the dispatchers and 
crews of the airlines, offices for the air- 
port superintendent, and airline equipment 
rooms. A pilots’ clubroom is also provided. 
The four passenger entrances along the field 
side have convenient public telephones, to1- 
lets, and lobbies. 

Throughout the building, the latest and best 
equipment of every type has been called for. 
Air-conditioning is being provided in the 
waiting room, passenger concourse, coffee 
shop, dining room, offices, and control tower. 
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The building is of reinforced concrete and 
completely protected against fire. 

The Washington National Airport is one of 
the first projects of its kind in which special- 
ists in “land use design” have worked collab 

oratively with architects and engineers in the 
adaptation of the site to its intended func- 
tion. The site has consequently been studied 
from a somewhat different point of view 
than that of a purely engineering develop- 
ment. The alignment of the roadways, the 
profiles of the roadways, the design of park 

ing areas, the moulding and grading of the 
land, the location of future buildings, the 
elimination of grade crossings, and the gen 

eral unification of all these factors have 
been, as a result, skilfully coordinated to 
take fullest advantage of the site in adapting 
it to the purposes of the project. 

The site adjoins the Mount Vernon Memo 

rial Parkway, 3'% miles from the center of 
Washington. It thus takes advantage of the 
most desirable traffic route to the various 
government offices and the business district. 
The landing area comprises 556 acres, 
largely hydraulic fill, and the area devoted 
to buildings, approaches, parking, etc., con 

sists of 173 acres, formerly the river bank 
of uneven topography. The hilly character 
of this part of the site was used to advantage 
in arranging the approaches to the Ter 

minal Building and in the disposition of field 
observation parking. The rotary and ap 

proach roads are about 15 feet above the 
landing field level, allowing ample room for 
underpasses and terracing. 

Robert H. Hinckley, former Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, now Assis 

tant Secretary of Commerce, recently stated: 
“This airport was conceived as much more 
than a service to the Nation’s Capital City. 
It was conceived as a model for what other 
such terminals may be. 

“Washington, of course, was fortunate in the 
possession of a site capable of development 
so close to the city. But that very proximity 
imposed aesthetic obligations never before 
incurred in airport construction in this coun 

try. Those aesthetic obligations are met for 
the present and for as far into the future as 
our knowledge of aeronautics can reach.” 
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THE CONTROL TOWER OF 'THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT IS CONSIDERED BY THE CIVIL AERONAU- 


rics AUTHORITY TO BE THE BEST ARRANGED AND MOST WORKABLE YET DEVISED. ENGINEERS OF THE 


AUTHORITY DETERMINED BY TESTS THE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS ANGLES AT WHICH TO SET THE GLASS TO 
INSURE CLEAR VISION IN ALL DIRECTIONS AND TO ELIMINATE REFLECTIONS SUCH AS HAVE BEEN FOUND 
TROUBLESOME ELSEWHERE. THEY THINK THAT HERE THEY HAVE FOUND THE ANSWER. NOTEWORTHY, 
roo, IS THE COMPACTNESS OF THIS CONTROL ROOM, ACHIEVED BY CAREFUL REDESIGN OF THE REQUIRED 


INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS WHICH MUST BE ARRANGED AROUND THE ROOM WITHIN EASY VIEW AND 








REACH OF THE OPERATOR. SIX LARGE HANGARS, EXTENDING IN A STRAIGHT LINE RUNNING NEARLY 














WEST FROM THE SOUTH END OF THE TERMINAL BUILDING, ARE SHOWN WITH DOOR DETAILS OPPOSITE 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
- -GLNERAL DEVELOPMENT OF SITE ; 
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THE LANDSCAPE DESIGN OF THE GREAT TRIANGULAR AREA BETWEEN THE FIELD AND THE MOUNT VER- 
HAS SKILFULLY COORDINATED THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF THE SITE WITH 
ARRANGEMENTS INCLUDE PROVISION FOR ACCOM- 


NORTH OF THE TERMINAL BUILDING ITSELF AND OVERLOOKING THE FIELD ARE 


THE PUBLIC MAY SIT IN ITS CARS AND 


NON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 
THE FUNCTIONAL PURPOSES OF THE PROJECT. PARKING £ 





MODATING 5000 CARS. 
SEVERAL LARGE AREAS FOR TERRACED OR STEP PARKING WHERE 


VIEW THE OPERATION OF THE FIELD. STORAGE PARKING IS SEGREGATED AND SCREENED BY PLANTING 
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AVELLY POINT VIRGINIA 
OF DEVELOPMENT-VICINITY OF 
MINAL BUILDING 
ANDSCAPE UNIT 

PUBLIC BuiLDInGes AoMINISTRATION . 





THE WHOLE AREA WILL BECOME A GREAT PUBLIC PARK. 
THE SKETCHES ON THESE TWO PAGES SHOW SOME OF THE 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR PLANTING, DESIGNED TO BE FUNC- 
TIONAL AS WELL AS TO BEAUTIFY THE SITE. THEY WERE 
MADE By S. E. SANDERS, ASSISTANT TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


ADMINISTRATION LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT H. N. BOUCHER 
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CAA PHOTOGRAPH FROM CONTROL TOWER OF MEMPHIS AIRPORT SHOWING CLEAR VIEW OF 











PARKING SPACE FOR BOTH PLANES AND AUTOMOBILES IS REQUIRED (CAA PHOTO OF OAKLAND AIRPORT) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AFEPOR ES 


BY MAJOR A. B. McMULLEN 


A tremendous potential business exists for 
the professions of architecture and engineer 
ing, in the planning, designing, and con 
struction of facilities for the aviation indus 
try. Factories, downtown office buildings, 
warehouses, residences for employees, etc., 
are all included, but in this article I shall 
attempt only to summarize recent develop 
ments in the aviation industry which indicate 
the necessity for immediate construction of 
hundreds of new airports, hangars, adminis- 
tration and other buildings and the rebuild 
ing and enlarging of many already in exis 
tence. 

At the same time, I earnestly hope that these 
new facilities will be planned and designed 
with a greater knowledge of aviation, and 
with more vision than was exercised by those 
responsible for our present system of air 
ports. 

Up to January 1, 1940, approximately 
$346,595,000 has been spent in airport de 
velopment, yet since 1934 the number of 
airports and landing areas in the U'nited 
States and Alaska together has increased by 
less than fifty. During the past six-year 
period about 1,200 airports have been aban 
doned, principally because they were devel 
oped in the wrong place, at the wrong time, 
or on sites that would not permit expansion 
when the traffic required it. 

More careful planning would have pre 
vented the loss of many of these airports, 
together with large sums of public funds 
and private capital. Many buildings also have 
been removed or submitted to costly altera- 


tion necessary in many cases because of orig- 
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poor planning. The accompanying floor 
plans of airport administration or terminal 
buildings were prepared by airport engineers 
in the office of the Administrator of Civil 
\eronautics to illustrate how buildings of 
this type can be planned so. as to permit ex 
pansion both horizontally and vertically 
with a minimum of change and disturbance 
to the first unit or units constructed. 
Steady advancement in the art of flying and 
the design of the airplane has taken place 
since the first successful flight of a heavier 
than air machine 37 years ago. But the ac 
celerating rate of development during the 
past six years, particularly the past two, has 
exceeded the most optimistic predictions of 
those actively engaged in the aviation indus 
try. During this period we have witnessed 
general public acceptance of the airplane as 
a regular means of transportation, a major 
weapon of national defense and a means of 
sport and recreation, all of which will soon 
have a decided effect on our habits, our 
homes, our business and our national life. 
The table (see page 616) briefly shows the 
steady progress that has been made in all 
phases of aviation except airports during the 
past six years. The estimates for 1940 in this 
table are based principally on increases made 
during the first six months of this year, 
which exceed any other six months in the 
history of aviation. 
The sharp expansion in private and commer- 
cial flying is reflected in the increase in pilot 
certificates issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. On July 1, 1940, 41,006 pilots 
held certificates; as compared with 20,076 
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on July 1, 1938—an increase of over 100% 


in two years. On July 1, 1940, there were 


35,183 active student pilot certificates; as 
compared with 15,556 on January 1, 1939 


—or an increase of approximately 125% 


during the past eighteen months. 


During the twelve months ending June 30, 
1941, the Civil Aeronautics Authority will 
provide primary flight training for approxi- 


mately 45,000 new pilots, in addition to 


secondary and special training for approxi- 


PROGRESS 


SCHEDULED AIR CARRIER 
OPERATIONS 

Miles of Airway 
Domestic, foreign & territorial 





Miles Flown (revenue): 
Domestic routes 
Foreign routes 

Total 

Airplanes: 

(In service & reserve) 


Fuel consumed (gallons): 


Express and freight carried: 
Pounds (domestic) 
Pounds (foreign & territorial) 
Total 


Air Mail (Carried by Contractors): 


Pounds (domestic) 
Pounds (foreign & territorial) 


Total 


Passengers carried 


Domestic, revenue and non-revenue 


Foreign and territorial, revenue & 


non-revenue 


Total 


PRIVATE FLYING OPERATIONS 
Miles Flown: 


Fuel consumed (gallons): 


Passengers carried: 


CERTIFICATES 

Airplanes: 
Uncertificated 
Certificated 


Total 
Pilots (All grades): 


Student pilot certificates (issued y’rly): 


Airplane 
Glider 
PRODUCTION OF AIRPLANES 


AIRPORTS AND CAA 


cal Develop 
1934 
50,801 


40,955,396 
8,109,377 


49,064,773 


60,451 


55,380,353 


8,487,345 





mately 30,000. During this same period in- 





creased Army and Navy training facilities 


should permit the inauguration of training 
schedules adequate to produce military pilots 
at a rate exceeding 10,000 a year. 
As of July 1, 1940, there were 2,718 more 
certificated aircraft than there were on the 


same date in 1939. 
But where will all these planes and pilots 


continue to fly after they have received their 


certificates? Certainly not from the present 


1936 


61,532 


63,777,226 


9,834,544 


trator of Creil 


1937 


63,656 


66,071,507 
11,331,858 


1eronautt ’ 
1938 
71,199 
69,668,827 


11,389,300 


D: partment 


1939 


80,109 


82,571,523 


11,356,991 





63,867,698 





459 


33,260,609 





3,482,463 


7,411,004 


13,268,730 








460,885 503,585 
7,871,889 13,772,315 
461,743 746,946 
110,522 127,170 
$72,265 874,116 


75 602.152 
9,979,854 


1,397,288 


1,983 
6,339 


» 299 
GILL 


14,058 


11,994 


706 


1,615 


INTERMEDIATE LANDING FIELDS 


Airports: 
Commercial & private 
Municipal 
Intermediate (CAA) 
Army, Navy, Nat’l Guard & Misc. 


Total airports in operation 
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702 


259 


718 





, 9907 


84,755,630 
11,438,679 


1,287,375 





14,950 


14,572 
330 


1,691 


it 
tro 


ass 


291 
786 





2,368 


77,403,365 


386 


41,424,384 


81,058,127 


345 
45,310,192 


93,928,514 


363 


55,937,135 








6.958.777 7,127,369 7,335,967 9,514,299 
1,455,407 1,856,680 2,116,633 2,380,656 
8.414.184 8,984,049 9,452,049 11,894,955 
17,706,159 
617,853 714,180 785,025 977,145 
18,324,012 
1,020,931 1,102,707 1,343,427 1,876,051 
145,112 187,028 192,684 218,894 
1,166,043 12 1,536,111 2,094,945 


10,767,998 


1,466,058 


1,805 
7,424 





9,229 


16,090 


17,675 
209 


3,010 





102,996,355 


10,929,091 


89,735 


129,359,095 


177,868,157 


16,854,524 





1,580,412 1.575.151 1,594,086 
1,684 1,159 943 
9,152 10,000 12,829 

10,836 11,159 13.772 
17,842 23,155 31,434 
21,770 15,556 
125 98 
3,773 2,698 57S 
492 528 456 
764 791 643 
283 267 266 
760 788 915 





2,374 
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2,280 


NC TS. 


OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Prepared by Airport Section, Techni 


of Commerce 


1940 
(Estimated) 


$2,000 
98,100,000 
11,500,000 
109,600,000 
370 


67,000,000 


10,677,000 
2,500,000 


13,177,000 


2,792,900 
250,000 


3,042,900 





235,000,000 


ady 


22,800,000 


400 
15,870 
16,270 


53,000 


65,000 
384 


613 
646 
282 


804 


2,345 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


AIRPORT. CONTROL TOWER 


CAA 










DESIGN RECOMMENDED FOR A TYPICAL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING SERVING A MAJOR AIRPORT 
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AIR TRAFFIC DEMANDS ALREADY TAX THE FACILI- 


TIES OF SOME OF THE NEWEST AIRPORT BUILD- 
INGS, AS AT HOUSTON (CAA PHOTO ABOVE) AND 


MEMPHIS (PORTLAND CEMENT ASS’N”- PHOTO) 


airports, many of which are experiencing 
difficulty in handling present traffic. The tre- 
mendous investment which the Government 
will have in these new pilots will not be ade- 
quately protected unless sufficient airports 
are provided convenient to their homes, in 
order that they may continue active flying. 

Of the 237 cities within the continental 
United States designated as air carrier stops 
(July 25, 1940), 36 were not receiving this 
service due to inadequate airports. Of these 
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237 airports, only 35, or 14.7%, are of sufh- 
cient size (Class 3 or better). There is pro- 
posed under existing applications for “Cer- 
tificates of Convenience and Necessity” air 
carrier service to an additional 94 cities. 
None of these cities has an airport of Class 
3 or better, while 8 have no existing airports. 
A recapitulation of our existing and pro- 
posed air carrier airports shows that of these 
331 landing areas, 257 are badly in need of 
expansion and modernization. 

Certainly during the next two or three years, 
and possibly for the next ten years, the de- 
velopment of aviation will increase at a rate 
far exceeding anything we have seen to date. 
The President’s goal of 50,000 planes a 
year, which to many sounds fantastic, may 
soon become a reality. Why not? With in- 
creased production, aircraft prices will de- 
crease and low-powered civilian planes may 
cost no more, possibly less, than the average 
automobile. Then only two things will stop 
the continued production and use of aircraft 
in ever increasing numbers. They are: (1) 
adequate airports, including convenient and 
economical housing facilities; and (2) the 
art and science of controlling and guiding 
trafic which once in the air is free to move 
up, down, and in all directions on a horizon- 
tal plane. 

The accompanying photographs stress the 
little attention that has been given, until re- 
cently, to the design of useful airport and 
airway trafic control rooms and towers, ex- 
tremely important parts of any airport ad- 


ministration building. 


HANGARS AND OTHER BUILDINGS 
The hangar shortage in the United States ts 
acute. At very few airports is storage avail- 
able for transient aircraft. Hundreds of 
locally-owned planes are parked out-of- 
doors. This lack of storage facilities is a 
serious determent to the sale of civil aircraft, 
as few persons will purchase an airplane 
costing from $1,500 to.$15,000 or more and 
leave it exposed to the weather, careless 
sightseers, etc. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has been 
cognizant of the inadequacy of our airport 
system for some time. In March 1939 this 
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agency submitted a report to Congress rec- 
ommending annual Federal appropriations 
and the inauguration of a long range airport 
construction program for the development 
of a system comprising 3,500 airports. Due 
to the rapid rate that civil and military avia- 
tion has advanced since the above report was 
submitted, a system of approximately 4,000 
civil airports is now considered necessary in 
the continental United States, Alaska and 
other United States possessions. 
Approximately $680,000,000 is needed to 
develop the system, of which $70,000,000 
would be required to construct about 2,900 
hangars and 1,400 administration and other 
buildings which should be provided within 
the next two or three years. 

Legislation is now pending in both houses 
of Congress authorizing the appropriation 
of funds to the C.A.A. to assist states and 
communities with the development of air 
ports. As the bills are now written, however, 
none of the above mentioned funds mav be 
used for the construction of buildings, there 
fore, some form of low cost, long range fi- 
nancing will be necessary to stimulate neces- 
sary hangar and administration bu‘lding 
construction. 

The Army and Navy air forces will soon 
occupy many existing civil airports with 
large tactical units and flight training 
schools. Many new buildings will be re 
quired to house their activities, but also im- 
portant is the fact that many new airports 
will have to be developed together with 
buildings to accommodate the civilian fixed 
base operators, flying schools and private 
flyers that must move out to make way for 
the military forces. 


UNDERGROUND HANGARS 


It is ironical that the airplane which freed 
man from the shackles that formerly con 
fined his travels to the surface of the earth 
drives him underground for protection. 

The demonstrations of demolition and de- 
struction to both property and life by bomb- 
ing aircraft during the present war in Europe 
should leave no question as to the desirabil- 
ity of constructing bombproof structures to 
house personnel, essential industrial activ- 
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\ BLEACHER HAS BEEN ADDED TO THE HANGAR Al 
MONROEVILLE, ALABAMA, FOR CROWDS AT AIR 
MEETS. SWIMMING POOL AT NEW ORLEANS AIR 


PORT IS ALSO A RESERVOIR FOR FIRE CONTROL 


ities, supplies, and particularly airport acti 
ities, as the airport is one of the first major 
objectives of a hostile air force. 

Too little attention in the United States has 
been devoted to the design and construction 
of underground hangars, shops, housing 
facilities for personnel, supplies, etc. The 
rolling and mountainous terrain extending 
over large parts of the United States makes 





the construction and camouflage of under 







ground hangars possible near existing or 
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potential landing areas. The time to build 
bombproof structures is before the attack is 
anticipated. No commander 1s going to waste 
bombs on an objective that 1s known to be 
bombproof or reasonably so, and the proper 
construction of a reasonable number of 
bombproof buildings or caves in strategical 
areas mow to house our aircraft and aviation 
activities may entirely discourage future at- 
tacks. 

Aircraft or engine repairs and routine check- 
ing or refueling can naturally be performed 
much more quickly and efficiently by per- 
sonnel protected from inclement weather 
and hostile forces. 

The construction of underground hangars 
for airplanes with wing spreads up to 100 
feet is not a serious problem, but the wing 
spread of new transport and military planes 
ranging up to 200 feet and the resultant 
widths and heights of hangars large enough 
to accommodate them have caused engineers 
and others to predict that the cost of build- 
ing underground storage facilities for them 
would be prohibitive. 

It requires weeks to build these newest and 
largest bombers and transport planes at a 
cost ranging from $300,000 to $500,000 
each. If destruction of ten such planes were 
prevented, the cost of an underground 
hangar to protect them would seem to be 
justified, particularly when the time re- 
quired to replace them in an emergency is 
considered. 

The information available in this country on 
the design of underground and bombproof 
structures is limited to relatively few engi- 
neers and architects, and an educational cam- 
paign on this subject, including the lessons 
being learned daily in Europe, would seem 
to be appropriate at this time. 


PLANNING 
Not only the volume of aerial traffic but also 
the wide range in speeds between the differ- 
ent types of civil and military aircraft, rang- 
ing from 75 to 450 m.p.h., make it desirable 
to separate the different types of traffic 
either by parallel runways on the same air- 
port or by providing two or more airports, 


if safe, efficient and regular operations are 











to be maintained. For example, every auto- 
mobile driver has experienced the annovance 
of being blocked in a line of traffic behind a 
slow moving truck or car. In the air this sit- 
uation becomes more than an annoyance as It 
is impossible for the 200, 300 or 400-mile- 
an-hour transport or military plane to slow 
down to the 90 m.p.h. average speed of a 
50 h.p. light plane that lands at 30 miles an 
hour. 

The old plan of accommodating all types of 
traffic on any one airport is rapidly becoming 
passé in most communities of 25,000 and 
over, and as many as 10 or 15 airports may 
soon be required around our largest cities to 
safely and conveniently accommodate local, 
transient, air carrier, and military aviation. 
The architect, engineer or planner who fails 
to visualize this trend may soon discover the 
building 


&) 
structed have become a monument to his 


or buildings, he designed or con 


lack of vision—and his limited knowledge 
of aviation. 

The airport or system of airports, including 
the buildings located thereon, should be 
planned to accommodate all the airplanes 
and all the allied activities the mind can con- 
ceive taking place on or in them, and then 
designed to permit orderly development as 


requirements dictate. 


This business of aviation is a dynamic, fast- 
growing industry. Just what the weights, 
sizes or speeds of future airplanes will be no 
one knows. Nor do we know the uses now 
possibly undreamed of to which they may 
be put or the numbers that will be used. 
Only one thing is certain—airplanes must 
have places from which to take-off and land, 
and hangars or buildings in which they can 
be repaired, serviced or stored. Millions of 
people will soon be using the airplane as 
millions are now using the automobile and 
many airport buildings will be necessary to 
accommodate them. 

lor a long time this sign will be hanging 
outside the industry’s front office: 
WANTED:—A rchitects and Engineers with 
imagination, vision, resourcefulness, 
and working knowledge of aviation. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND LOADING PLATFORM (PHOTO BY KENNETH REID) 
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NEW YORK MUNICIPAL AIRPORT — DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
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FACADE OF LAND PLANE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, LAGUARDIA FIELD (PHOTOS BY KENNETH REID) 


as 


THE DESIGN OF A GREAT MODERN 


AIRPORT MAY BE REGARDED AS A 


mses a8 


PROBLEM IN COORDINATION OF THE 
MULTIPLE ELEMENTS RUNWAYS 
SCIENTIFICALLY LOCATED BY WIND- 
ROSE; FIELD BUILDINGS ADEQUATE 


rO SERVE THE TECHNICAL REQUIRE- 


pars vole 


MENTS AND PROPERLY PLACED TO 
MEET AVIATION, COMMERCIAL, AND 
PUBLIC NEEDS; AN ADMINISTRATION 


BUILDING AND HANGARS, OF A SIZE 








AND WITH FACILITIES ACCURATELY 
FORECAST FOR A PUBLIC CARRIER 
WHOSE PHENOMENAL DEVELOPMEN' 
HAS ASTONISHED EVEN THOSE AVIA- 
PION LEADERS ONCE TERMED “VISION 


ARY.”. THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL 





AIRPORT ‘“‘LAGUARDIA FIELD,” AT 





NORTH BEACH, FOR WHICH DELANO 


& ALDRICH WERE THE ARCHITECTS, 





ADMIRABLY ILLUSTRATES ALL THESE 
POINTS. ITS LANDPLANE AND MARINE sine 
TERMINAL BUILDINGS, ITS-GREA'! 
HANGARS, ITS OFFICE BUILDINGS, AND 


OTHER FIELD FACILITIES MAKE THIS 





THE LARGEST PROJECT OF ITS KIND 





EXACTING TO DESIGN ENTRANCE RAMP. STEEL EAGLE IS BY T. A. AND I. W. BECK 





AND HIGHLY 
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Second Floor 





CIRCULAR CONCOURSE OF LAND PLANE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, LAGUARDIA FIELD (WPA PHOTO) 


THE GOLD ZODIAC SIGNS ON GRAY ARE THE WORK OF ARTHUR COVEY. (WPA ART PROJECT PHOTO) 
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PLANS (ABOVE) OF THE SEVENTH LANDPLANE HANGAR, NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION, AT LAGUARDIA FIELD 
MAY BE REGARDED AS TYPICAL OF THE BUILDINGS PROVIDED FOR THE COMMERCIAL LINES USING THE 
AIRPORT. IN THIS CASE THE OFFICE AND SHOP BUILDING AT THE FRONT IS DIVIDED TO SERVE TWO TEN- 
ANTS OF THE HANGAR. ELEMENTS OF THIS TWO-STORY PORTION ARE CAREFULLY COORDINATED WITH THE 
FACILITIES AND ACTIVITIES IN THE HANGAR ITSELF, WHERE DELANO & ALDRICH PROVIDED ELECTRIC 
OUTLETS, HOT AND COLD WATER AND COMPRESSED AIR OUTLETS, DRAIN LINES (WITH OIL SEPARATORS), 
AND COPPER GROUNDING RODS AT 40-FOOT INTERVALS ACROSS THE LEVEL 10-INCH SLAB STONE-CONCRETE 
FLOOR. EXPANSION JOINTS ARE AT THE SAME INTERVALS. STEAM SERVICE OUTLETS ARE PROVIDED ON 
SIDE WALLS. SINCE SOME DESIGNERS REGARD A HANGAR AS ESSENTIALLY A SHELTER WITH ADEQUATE EN- 
FRANCE FOR PLANES AND AFFORDING PROTECTION FROM WEATHER AND DISASTER, IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT THE NORTH BEACH HANGARS ARE EQUIPPED WITH VAST DOORS ON THE FIELD SIDE SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED BY THE TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY (SEE DETAIL ON PAGE 628) AND THAT THEY ARE WELL HEATED 


BY UNDER-FLOOR DUCTS AROUND THE WALLS, PARTICULARLY PROVIDING A “CURTAIN” OF HOT AIR 


ACROSS THE VAST DOOR OPENINGS. FOR FIRE PROTECTION A SYSTEM OF THE RATE-OF-RISE DELUGE TYPE : 
HAS BEEN INSTALLED, WHICH REACTS IMMEDIATELY TO A SUDDEN TEMPERATURE RISE RATHER THAN | 





















PREVENTS SPREAD OF EVEN A LITTLF FIRE 
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AWAITING SUPER-HEAT A FIXED RELEASE POINT. 
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THE SOUTH AND EAST WINDOWS 
LIGHTING THE HANGARS ARE OF 
GLASS THAT HAS BEEN HAM- 
MERED AND TREATED TO MINI- 
MIZE GLARE AND SUN HEAT. CON- 
TROLLED VENTILATION IS ALSO 
EXTREMELY IMPORTANT BECAUSE 
OF PLANE PAINTING AND OTHER 
OPERATIONS WITH HIGHLY IN- 
FLAMMABLE MATERIALS. LIGHTS 
IN THE HANGARS ARE INCANDES- 
CENT AND MERCURY VAPOR, TO 
APPROXIMATE DAYLIGHT, AND 
IN SOME SHOPS FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT IS USED. ELECTRIC 


FIXTURES ARE EXPLOSION-PROOF 
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TWO TYPICAL LAND PLANE HANGARS AT LAGUARDIA FIELD 





HANGAR INTERIOR IS FLOODED WITH LIGHT (WPA PHOTO) 








OPERATIONS OFFICES (EXTERIOR PHOTOS BY KENNETH REID) 
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BECAUSE THE MAINTENANCE OF AN EVEN TEMPERATCRE AND CONSERVATION OF HEAT IN A HANGAR ARE 
VITAL FACTORS OF OPERATION, ELECTRICALLY-OPER \TED DOORS DESIGNED BY TRUSCON STEEL CO. FOR 
HANGARS AT LAGUARDIA FIELD ARE SO ARRANGED THAT THE LOWER SECTIONS CAN BE RAISED VERTI- 
CALLY, PERMITTING ENTRANCE OR EXIT OF SMALL AND AVERAGE SIZE PLANES BUT AVOIDING HEAT LOSS 
IN THE UPPER PORTION OF THE HANGAR. EVEN WHEN THE ENTIRE DOOR IS SWUNG OUT FROM THE TOP, 
AS A SORT OF MARQUEE, ‘THE CURTAIN OF HOT AIR PREVENTS AN EXCESSIVE LOSS OF HEAT INSIDE, UNDER 
ORDINARY WIND CONDITIONS. THE OPENINGS ARE 40 FEET HIGH IN THE CLEAR, SO HANGARS OF THIS 
SAME SIZE DESIGNED WITH A CONTINUOUS TRUSS TO ELIMINATE THE COLUMNS AT THE CENTER WOULD 
ACCOMMODATE THE LARGEST ARMY BOMBERS NOW ON ORDER. DOORS WERE PLACED AT AN ANGLE IN THE 


MARINE HANGAR (ACROSS-PAGE) TO ACCOMMODATE THE SEAPLANES (WIDER THAN LANDPLANES) 
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Ground Floor 


THE MARINE TERMINAL, AT THE WESTERN END OF THE AIRPORT, HARMONIZES WITH THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION BUILDING AND PROVIDES ALL FACILITIES OF AN INTERNATIONAL PORT OF ENTRY. OFFICES ASSIGNED 
TO FOREIGN CONCERNS (SEE PLAN ABOVE) ARE ALL OCCUPIED NOW BY PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, BUT IT IS 
EXPECTED THAT ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL CARRIER WILL SHARE THE FACILITIES OF THE BUILDING SOON 
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THE MARINE TERMINAL IS THE MOST-DECORATED BUILD- 
ING AT LAGUARDIA FIELD. FLYING FISH ADORN THE EX- 
FERIOR AND THE INTERIOR (RIGHT) WILL HAVE A CON- 
PINCOUS MURAL 12 FEET HIGH AROUND THE ROTUNDA, 
PAINTED AS A WPA ART PROJECT. THE FIRST SECTION O} 
THE MURAL, “FLIGHT,” BY JAMES D. BROOKS IS SHOWN 
BELOW. IT SYMBOLIZES MAN’S FIRST ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE 
THE BOUNDS OF EARTH. WILLIAM A. DELANO OF THE FIRM 
OF DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS OF THE AIRPORT, 
COMMENTED, AS WORK STARTED, “THE MURAL RAISES THI 
CEILING IN EFFECT BY THE INTRODUCTION OF A DARKER 


FONE ABOVE THE BLACK MARBLE BASE.” (WPA ART PHOTO 








ICARUS FALLING—FIRST SECTION OF MURAL, “FLIGHT,” BY JAMES D. BROOKS IN MARINE TERMINAL 
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THE DESIGN OF THE CONTROL TOWER ATOP THF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING (DETAILED HERE) RESULTED 





FROM A CAREFUL STUDY OF ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS, FIELD VISIBILITY, ANGLES OF LIGHT, AND 
COURSES OF APPROACHING AND DEPARTING PLANES. A FULL VIEW OF THE FIELD OPERATIONS IS ESSEN- 
TIAL FROM A CONTROL TOWER, WHICH MIGHT BE TERMED THE “NERVE CENTER” OF THE AIRPORT. THIS 
rOWER IS AIR-CONDITIONED TO PREVENT CONDENSATION AND IS EQUIPPED WITH ALL DEVICES TO INFORM 


PFHE OPERATORS OF EVERY ACTIVITY. THE AIRPORT’S FACILITIES ALSO INCLUDE PLANE-TO-SHORE COMMU- 





NICATION TO THE MARINE TERMINAL AND PNEUMATIC TUBE MESSAGE SYSTEMS IN ALL BUILDINGS 




















NEW YORK MUNICIPAL AIRPORT — DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


ON AIRPORTS 


COMPILED BY ALAN MATHER 


This list of the publications which have ap 

peared since 1935 is by no means all 

inclusive. It is a selection of books and 
articles helpful to the architect who has an 
airport to design. Literature which does not 
fall within that scheme has been carefully 
excluded. For a list of works covering a 
wider range, write to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, Washington, D. C., for its 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AIRPORTS. The Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, R.C.A. Build- 
ing West, Rockefeller Center, has, in its 
library, a very comprehensive BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF AERONAUTICS, Part 37, compiled by 
USWPA, 1937. The address of the publica- 
tion office and the price per single issue of 
each magazine listed is as follows: 

°® Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Single 
1umbers 35c. 

° Aeroplane, 175 Piccadilly, London, W.1., 6d. 

* Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 50c. 
* Architectural Forum, Time Inc., 330 E. 22nd St., Chicago. 
$1.00. 

® Architectural Record, 115 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


$1.00 
© Architectural Review, The Architectural Press, 45 The 
\venue, Cheam, Surrey, England. 2s. 6d. 

® Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 35c. 

* The Builder, 4 Catherine St., London, W.C. 2., 9d. 

© En gineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 25c. 

® Flight, Dorset House, Stamford St., London, S.E. 1., 6d. 


in , , , ; aie 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, The In- 


titute, 66 Portland Place, London, W.1., 1s. 6d. 

* Military Engineer, Mills Building, Pennsylvania Ave. at 
th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 75c. 

* Pencil Points, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 50c. 

® Roads and Streets, Gillette Publishing Co., 330 South Wells 

Sf., Chicago. 

® Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 

Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 Madison Ave., New York. 
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GENERAL WORKS 
Books 


* CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY. Airport Design I) 

fo on. (Civil Aeronautics Authority, Washington. D. ¢ 

1940, 59 pages.) Factors determining site location and size of 
uirports. General information on drainage systems, grading, 
surfaces, and buildings. Tables. List of Civil Aeronautics 
\uthority publications and drawings. 


© CARL PIRATH, Editor. Aerodrome Their location, ober- 
ation, and design. (Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London, 1938, 
120 pages, $2.50.) This is a translation of research mono 
graph of the Scientific Institute for Air Transport Technical 


College, Stuttgart. Part 2 deals with airport planning in rela- 


tion to flight and clearance procedure. The movement of planes 
on existing German airports and revised layouts to better suit 
that movement are shown diagrammatically. This is an invalu- 
ible book. It doesn’t present ready-made schemes on pages 
which can be easily torn out for reference, but it illustrates 
1 method of functional analysis which is essentia! to intelligent 
lesign of airports. This book is hard to get. The Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, R.C.A. Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, has a copy in its library 


Magazine articles 
© “Airports.” Architectural Forum, Vol. 73, August 1940, 
pages 73 to $8. An investigation into planning problems and 
principles. Diagrams, text, and photos outline requirements of 
passenger, sightseer, express and mail circulation. Hangar and 
terminal building requirements and plan examples are discussed. 
Plans and description of an airport scheme by Fellheimer and 
Wagner, Architects, and L. L. Odell, Aviation Consultant. 


e “Bast Re quirement for lirport De ign.” Engine ering 
News-Record, Vol. 125, July 4, 1940, pages 40 to 44. An 
abstract of the information in the Civil Aeronautics Authority’s 
Airport Design Information. 


© ELISABETH COIT. “The Smaller Airport.” Pencil Points, 
Vol. 18, Nov. 1937, pages 739 to 741. Comment of an amateur 
flyer on the markings, plane housing facilities, and auxiliary 
buildings needed on minimum size fields. 


® HENRY LLOYD-MARTIN KNIGHT. “Layout of Airpo 
Runzays for Future Expansion.” Aero Digest, Vol. 31, Sept. 
1937, pages 32 and 33. Aircraft design with its steadily in 
creasing demands for larger and speedier planes has forced a 
trend toward larger airports. The author holds that this trend 
threatens to exceed sound economic limits. Diagrams show 


methods of allowing for expansion. Plan for an 8-runway air- 


ort. 
2 JOHN WALTER WOOD. “dn Outline of Airport Re quire- 
ments, and Solution of the Problem.’ Aviation, Vol. 36, 


August 1937, pages 26 and 27, and Oct. 1937, pages 26 and 27. 


Comprehensive list of circulation, loading, land and building 
problems and recommendations. Diagrams to illustrate expan- 
sion by stages and plane circulation under varying wind condi- 


tions, for a ‘Wood System” (patented) airport. 

















REVIEW OF AIRPORTS 
Magazine articles 


® LT.-COL. BREHON SOMERVELL. “Planning Norti 
Beach Airport.” Engineering News-Record, Vol. 124, March 
28, 1940, pages 61 to 72. Maps, site plan, floor plans of land 
plane and marine plane terminal buildings and seaplane hangar 
building, some construction details and general description of 
New York City’s airport. 

© GEORGE McLAUGHLIN. “Santos Dumont Airport, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil.” Aero Digest, Vol. 35, Oct. 1939, pages 
62 and 65. Site plan, floor plans of administration building 
and passenger station of a large airport with seaplane and 
land plane facilities. Photos of passenger station and _ restau- 
rant which are of excellent Modern design. The author is 
editor of Aero Dige st. 

© “Airports at Manchester, England, and Le Bourget, Paris.’ 
Architectural Review, Vol. 85, Feb. 1939, pages 90 and 91. 
Site plan, floor plans, photos, general description of two large 
terminals. 

© “Exeter Municipal Airport.”” Architectural Review, Vol. 84, 
Sept. 1938, pages 95 to 98. Plan, photos of a combined fying 
n Modern style. 


club and concourse building 
© “Berlin’s New Airport.” The Aeroplane, Vol. 54, Jan. 26, 
1938, pages 118 and 119. Plan, general view sketch, general 
description of the new Tempelhof airport. 

© HARRY S. PACK. “dir Terminals for Transatlanti 
Services.” Aero Digest, Vol. 31, Nov. 1937, page 46. Site 
plans, discussion of airport layout and shop administration and 
passenger handling procedure of Pan-American Airways base 
for flying boats at Port Washington, L. I. General descript’on 
and site plan of the company’s terminal at Baltimore, Md. 

® MAJOR F. E. HULSE. “Airport Development by Progres- 
sive Stages.” Aero Digest, Vol. 30, Feb. 1937, pages 42 and 
44. General discussion and diagrams of stages in construction 
under two-to-five-year planning methods. The writer is Air- 
port Engineer for A. P. Taliaferro, Jr., and Co. 

« 


’ 


“Some Aerodrome Buildings.’ Journal of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, Series 3, Vol. 43, April 4, 1936, 
pages 583 to 592. Five projects designed by Graham Dawbarn, 
Architect, at Birmingham, Jersey, Perth, Heston, and Northern 
Rhodesia. Site plans, floor plans, models, general description 
of projects. The one at Perth includes an air force reserve 
training school. 

e JOHN DOWER. “Architecture o f the Airport.” Flight, Vol. 
29, Jan. 30, 1936, pages 100 to 103. General description and 
views of airports at Hamburg, Lyon, and Gatwick, with dis- 
cussion of the planning approach which they represent. 

© “Heston Airport.” Architectural Review, Vol. 78, Oct. 1935, 
pages 144 to 146. Plans, photos, general description of a large 
combined hangar and workshop building. 


© “Miami Airport: International Air Terminal of the Pan- 


American Airways System.” Architecture, Vol. 71, April 1935, 
pages 195 to 202. Plans and photographs of station building. 
© “Hamilton Field, near San Francisco, California.” Architect 
and Engineer, Vol. 121, April 1935, pages 10 to 19. Air view 
and other photos, general description of construction and 
mechanical equipment of a U. S. Army air base having a land- 
ing field, barracks, hospital, single houses for officers 


RUNWAYS, SURFACES, DRAINAGE, 
MARKING 
Pamphlets, handbooks 


® CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION. Airport Drainagé 
(Clay Products Association, 111 West Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 1939, 15 pages.) Discussion and diagrams of planning and 
installation of subdrains and surface intercepting drains. Run- 
off diagram and chart showing velocity and discharge for salt 
glazed vitrified clay sewer pipe and drain tile. Plan of drainage 
system of Akron Municipal Airport. 

© WwW. R. MACATEE. Asphalt for Airports: trends in the con- 
struction of runways and other airport surfaces. (The Asphalt 
Institute, 801 Second Avenue, New York City, 1939, 47 pages.) 
Discussion of runway thickness requirements, asphalt surfacing, 
ind soil stabilization, paving of parking lots, aprons, hangar 
loors, and many other items based on answers to a question- 
naire received from a number of municipal, military, naval, 
ind other authorities in charge of important air fields through- 
out the country. Plan, section, and statement of costs of run- 
way surface for 34 airports. The author is District Engineer, 


the Asphalt Institute. 


® CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY. Air Marking 
Bulletin No. 12. (Civil Aeronautics Authority, Washington, 





D. C., 1938, 28 pages.) Detailed information on construction, 
color, and letters for directional markers and for markers at 
airports. 

® PREVOST HUBBARD and BERNARD E. GRAY. 4: p/alt 
Pocket Reference for Highway Engineers. (The Asphalt Insti- 
tute, 801 Second Avenue, New York City, 1937, 237 pages.) 
Chapter on Airports discusses surfacing of runways, taxiways, 


iprons, and specifies type of asphalt for use in each case. The 
authors are, respectively, Chemical Engineer and Chief High- 
way Engineer of the Asphalt Institute. 

* U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. Report of Com- 
mittee on Airport Drainage and Surfacing. (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1932, 38 pages.) The general information on 
runway surfaces based on considerations of weight of the 
heaviest transport planes in use at the time of the report 
(24,000 pounds, in 1931) may be out-of-date. But the informa- 
tion on types, location, and size of drains for surface and sub- 
grade drainage is still useful. The committee was composed of 
representatives of the Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce. the American Engineering Council, and the American 
Road Builders’ Association. 


Magazine articles 


© A. A. ANDERSON and L. M. ARMS. “Concrete Pavement 
fo Airports.” Aero Digest, Vol. 35, Oct. 1939, pages 42 to 45. 
Detailed discussion of thickness, reinforcement, and jointing of 
concrete pavement with emphasis on differences from street 
ind highway pavements. Authors are officers of the Portland 
Cement Association. Photos, plan. 


© W. R. MACATEE. “Construction of Runways and Othe? 
Lirhort Surfaces. Ac TO Digest, Vol. 34, April 1939, pages 53 
to 55. Detailed discussion with plans of types of asphalt run- 
ways at Cleveland, St. Paul, Hartford, Rochester, and many 
other city airports. 

© A. M. MILLER. “Loce Cost Airport Runway at Mors 
town, W. Va.” Engineering-News Record, Vol. 122, Jan. 5, 
1939, pages 31 and 32. Plan, section, description of construc- 
tion methods for a runway in which local materials (crushed 
limestone and sandstone) were used. Itemized costs. 

© “Salt Lake City Solves Airport Problem.” Engineering 
Vews-Record, Vol. 120, Jan. 6, 1938, pages 29, 30, 31. Dia- 
grams and description of materials, construction methods, and 
drainage for a mile-long concrete runway and two asphalt run- 
ways. 

© “Development of an Inter-City Airport.” Aero Digest, Vol 
30, June 1937, page 36. Description of materials and construc- 
tion methods for crushed granite surface macadam runways at 
1 Vermont airport. 

© H. E. COTTON. “Methods of Subgrade Drainage.” Roads 
and Streets, Vol. 80, May 1937, pages 61 to 70. Description 
ind diagrams of surface intercepting drainage system. The 
iuthor is Drainage Engineer, Armco Culvert Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

° A. PENDLETON TALIAFERRO, JR. “Modernizing the 
Rhode Island State Airport.” Aero Digest, Vol. 26, Feb. 1935, 
pages 24, 25, and 26. Plan, cross sections of concrete runways. 
Description of problems and planning for runway and drain- 


ge system. 
EQUIPMENT AND FUEL SYSTEMS 


Magazine articles 


© “Emergency and Miscellaneous Equipment for Atrports.” 


Aviation, Vol. 35, July 1936, pages 85 and 86. General re 
marks on fire extinguishers, glasses of fires, first aid equipment, 
ind maintenance devices. List of manufacturers. 

© “Fueling Systems for Airports.” Aero Digest, Vol. 27, Nov. 
1935, pages 22 and 23. Diagrams and description of the 
“Bowser” system consisting of a storage tank, pumping unit, 
ind fueling pit box, and of the “Aqua” system in which water 
is admitted to the bottom of the storage tank and floats gas- 
oline out of the top. 


HANGARS 
Magazine articles 


®* JOHN ERNEST KALINKA. “Monolithic Concrete Con- 
truction for Hangars.” Military Engineer, Vol. 32, Jan.-Feb. 
1940. pages 54 to 56. General discussion of barrel vault type 
of hangar. It is pointed out that in monolithic concrete struc- 
tures, damage from direct bomb hits is localized. 

© J. I. BYRNE. “Hangar Door Design.” Aero Digest, Vol. 
35, Oct. 1939, pages 49 and 50. Description of slide and 
canopy type doors and statement of advantages of the latter. 
The author is President, Byrne Doors, Inc. 
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° “Hangar Provides Clear Space and Bomb Resistance.” 


Architectural Record, Vol. 84, Nov. 1938, pages 54, 55, and 
56. The roof of this hangar, near Rome, consists of a system 
of segmental concrete ribs covered with terra cotta. Plans, 
section, photos. 


e Gi ks De kgs ; : , ; 
“Concrete Walls as Counterweights.’ Engineering News- 


Record, Vol. 119, Sept. 16, 1937, pages 478 to 480. Sections, 
elevations, and description of large hangars at San Francisco 
in which arch dead loads are counterbalanced by hanging walls 
from the steelwork. 


° “Aeroplane and Seaplane Hangar Design: Modern German 


Practice.” The Builder, Vol. 152, May 14, 1937, pages 1045 
to 1047. General principles and space efficiency formulas for 
hangar design. Detailed description of lattice girder, rigid 
frame, and stressed skin roof construction commonly used in 
Germany. This is an abstract of a lecture by Dr. Alfred Memel, 
Head of Construction, German Air Ministry. 


@ « : ; 
a ‘Hangar Equipment.” Aviation, Vol. 35, July 1936, pages 
8 and 79. Summary of types of standardized building units 
for hangar use, heaters, doors, lighting systems. List of manu- 


tacturers. 


LIGHTING 
Magazine articles 


° WILLIS A. PENNOW. “Electrifying Necefoundland Air- 
port.” Aero Digest, Vol. 35, Oct. 1939, pages 70 and 73. Con- 
trol room beacons, wind tee, contact lighting system at one of 
the largest airports in the Americas. The author is an employee 
f the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

© DALE W. ROE. “Lighting System for Marine Air Bases.” 
Aero Digest, Vol. 34, Jan. 1939, pages 78 and 151. Typical 


ir base layout. Photos and description of lighted marker buoy, 
lighting facilities on a fender, etc., as manufactured by Lights, 
Inc. 

® WILLIS A. PENNOW. “Adequate Airport Lighting.” Aero 
Dige #, Vol. 43, Oct. 1938, pages 50, 51. Detailed description 
of lighting system required for a hypothetical airport near a 
city of 50,000 population and serving private and commercial 


peration. 

° F. C. BRECKENRIDGE. “Trends in Aviation Lighting.” 

l'ransactions of the Illuminating Engineering Society, Vol. 33, 

March 1938, pages 262 to 276. Development of aviation light- 
| 


ing considered with reference to growing importance of radi 
ids. American practice in design and placement of high angle 
beacons, approach, contact, boundary and_ obstruction lights 
compared with European practice. The author is associated with 
the National Bureau of Standards, and this publication is ap- 
proved jointly by that organization and the Directors of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce in the Department of Commerce. 


° H. C. RITCHIE. “Recent Developments in Aviation Light- 


§s 


” 
ng 


1 : . 
1g. ransaction of the Illuminati ng E ngineering Society, 


a 
Vol. 32, April 1937, pages 437 to 451. ‘Developments in de- 
sign and manufacture of beacons, boundary and obstruction 
lights, field floodlights, runway marker lights considered with 
relation to specifications of the U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce. 
Discussion. The author is an employee of General Electric Co. 


se “Lighting Equipment.” Aviation, Vol. 35, July 1936, pages 
ind 73. General remarks on types of equipment and trends 
their use. List of equipment manufacturers. 
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TWO DIAGRAMS AND AN ATTITUDE 


The diagrams below are taken from “Aerodromes: 
Their Location, Operation and Design,” a German 
publication edited by Dr. Carl Pirath for the Scientific 
Institute for Air Transport Technical College, Stutt- 
gart. (See “General Works” in the list.) They may 
represent an attitude which helps to win wars. Inci- 
dentally, this attitude seems to be lacking in com- 
mercial and governmental technical publication in the 
United States. Perhaps the lack ought to be made up. 

Figure 1 shows existing conditions at one of the 
several German airports studied, while Figure 2 shows 
Dr. Pirath’s suggestion for alterations. The book also 
contains time studies of mechanical inspection, fuel- 


S45 


one 


ing, embarkation of passengers, baggage loading, cus- 
toms inspection, etc. 

The resemblance of this mode of architectural and 
administrative analysis to that employed in the last 
days of the old Bauhaus is interesting. It suggests that 
despite all the nonsense about Blood and Soil preached 
at Nazi Party congresses, the old functional method 
of enquiry is still applied in technical matters. In- 
deed, in wartime an extended use of this method 
eems to have been called for. The most ironical con- 
tradiction in the car/ike Nazi state arises out of the 
fact that the successful prosecution of a war requires 
intense exercise of intelligence—but intelligence cuts 
cross the grain of Nazi racial and political doctrines. 
In modern warfare, requiring technical skill as it 
Joes, one must not only tell the soldiers cefat thes 
must do but also the «Ay of their actions. 

I find that in the books and magazine articles pub- 
lished in America on the subject of airports, there 
is much concentration on zat should be planned and 
shat material should be used. The small emphasis on 
chy anything should be done leaves the reader with 
the impression that he has no choice but to leave t 
fate of his projected airport to this expert or that 
manufacturer. There is a singular reluctance to get 
down to fundamentals. Even in government publica- 
tions, and particularly in those of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, there is a cautious clinging to gen- 
eralities so broad as to be completely meaningless. The 
planning expert has his patented system, the manufac- 
turer has a material which can be used everywhere 
without question and the government avoids intruding 
on the territory of either. 

Despite their doctrines of intellectual regimentation 
and in the interests of winning a war, the Nazis have 
been forced to allow free play to the unregimented 
method of functional analvsis developed by the hated 
Bauhaus. It would seem that we here, being free of 
doctrines of regimentation, should find it easy to ac- 
quire this attitude toward planning problems, so essen- 
tial in building an effective war machine. A. M 
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Fic. 2. ImMprovep RoutTiInG aT AERODROME A, IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH AN EXTENSION OF THE LOADING Apron 
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Form follows function in airplanes all right, 
but in all too much American airport build- 
ing design it trat!s far behind, erratically, like 
a balky child behind its mother. It is difficult 
for me to understand exactly why this has 
been so, for airplanes have appealed to the 
imagination of the American people ever 
since Wright first sailed over the Kitty 
Hawk dunes. The airplane is to today’s 
child what the automobile was to yester- 
day’s, the railroad to the day-before-vester- 
day’s, and the horse in the time before. Yet, 
confronted with the problem of designing 
suitable and adequate buildings for airport 
stations and airplane shelters, American ar- 
chitects seem to have all too often forgotten 
the lift and the enthusiasm they feel for the 
plane and to have turned back to the stodg- 
iest, the most complicated, the most unfitting 
kinds of structures. 

The problem is not new. Architectural mag- 
azines were devoting much space to airport 
buildings fifteen years ago, and the problem 
of the buildings themselves is not unduly 
complicated. What isa hangar but the largest 
possible enclosed and roofed area with the 
largest possible door openings? And the 
simple questions of circulation in an airplane 
passenger station should be child’s play to the 
architects of a country that has boasted so 
long of the perfection of its much more com- 
plicated railroad stations. Part of the cause 
of the trouble lies in the fact that American 
architects were so slow in attacking the 
problem. Long after European cities had 
struggled, with more or less success, to give 


convenient and beautiful form to their air- 
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field structures, Americans were content with | 


the sloppiest, cheapest, most inconvenient 


~ 


temporary expedients. Even the buildings of 


the great airports in the United States, 
where the daily traffic far exceeded that in 
any of the famous foreign fields, were until 


aan 


recently an architectural d'sgrace; so that the 


ee 


American traveler in Europe was amazed 
and delighted by the quiet horizontality and 
gay restaurant areas of the old Tempelhof 
airport in Berlin and the magnificent long 
brick air station at Hamburg. While Ameri- ! 
cans were satisfied in hangar construction 
with the cheapest and most conventional, 
formless, and unthought-out sheds, the de- 
signers of Germany and France were busy 
with all sorts of inventive experiments in 
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long-span concrete construction. Not all of 
these experiments were, of course, successful 
—many were awkward, overheavy, and ex- 
pensive—yet the fact that they were made 
is significant. It shows that in Europe the 





challenge of airfield construction to architect 
and engineer was recognized long before its 
acceptance here. There is another important 
quality in much of this European work of 
ten or fifteen years ago: it seldom attempted 
to impose conventional form upon the new 
building types. The architects recognized at 
once that here was a brand new opportunity 
for creative thinking; here were demands 
unlike those which had ever been presented 
before. This at once put the whole problem 
on a sound basis, both zsthetic and practical. 





Meanwhile, the United States was making 


its own advances, not in airport buildings but 





in the fundamentals of airfield layout; and, 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS AIRPORT WAS BUILT IN 1939 





(PHOTOS BY PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION) 


if the buildings of American airfields were 
and, alas, still are so often scandalously bad, 
the design of the fields themselves was pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds. The old, open, 
grassed airport has given way in America 
almost entirely to the safer, cleaner, more 
easily maintained runway airport; whereas 
even at Le Bourget, near Paris, where the 
station was completed but two years ago, the 
only hard, paved surface is the concrete 
apron connecting the hangars and the station 
proper. 

The general needs behind this runway field 
development are too well known to need ex- 
tended comment. Planes must land and take 
off as nearly into the face of any wind as 
possible. The greater the wind, the shorter 
the run which is needed; yet, since there will 
be many days in which there 1s little or no 
wind, airports must be designed with a sufh- 
cient length of run to take care of windless 
landing or ascent. The modern heavy plane 
will tend to tear up any soft surface which 
is much used, to rut and gully it; and, 1f the 
use is intensive, it 1s almost impossible to 
keep it in turf. Another fact which is less 
known is that there has been in the past 
more damage to planes through accidents 
when they are already on the ground than 
when they are in the air—through collision, 
field roughness, and so forth. Now it is obvi- 
ous that, if these things are so, the more 
plane taxiing 1s canalized, as automobiles are 
canalized by a road, the less chance there 
will be for accidents; and, if this trafic way 
is hard-surfaced, maintenance expense as 
well as danger to planes will be minimized. 
The use of constantly heavier planes has 
produced a necessity for longer and longer 
runway distances; major fields now require 
runways over a mile long. The result of a 
careful study of all these requirements has 
led inevitably to the hard-surfaced runway 
airport, with the runways laid out after the 
most thoughtful consideration of prevailing 
winds, the surroundings of the field, and the 
relationship to buildings and services. 

Since the need for landings or ascents with 
much crosswind should be minimized, and 
since in addition wind may come in any di- 
rection despite prevailing conditions (which 
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are only expressions of an average), the 
ideal airport might be roughly circular in 
plan, with four equal runways crossing it 
like the spokes of a wheel. This would give, 
of course, a maximum crosswind condition, 
under any circumstances, of only 221%”. 
Besides the runways themselves, a certain 
number of taxiing strips are desirable, in 
order to get planes off the runway as quickly 
as possible to clear it for other planes either 
coming or going; and these taxiing strips 
should be so laid out as to take the plane 
back to the apron and its approaches to 
hangar and station as simply as possible. Few 
cities have the requisite topography or the 
money for this ideal field, and the ingenuity 
that has been displayed in laying out fields 
which are approximations of it under all 
sorts of difficult conditions 1s excellent evi- 
dence of the skill and imagination of many 
xronautical engineers. Such airfields as the 
New York Municipal Airport at North 
Beach or the new Washington Nationai Air 
Terminal now under construction may be 
considered, in all essential respects from the 
runway point of view, as entirely satisfac- 
tory. The great fault which occurs in most 
airports 1s lack of taxing strips. Again and 
again planes have to use at least part of the 
runway on which they have landed in order 
to reach the building apron. If traffic on the 
port is intense, or if there is a sudden need 
for emergency landings, this condition is 
both inconvenient and dangerous. Sooner or 
later, as air trafic becomes more and more 
continuous, it will have to be remedied and 
ways found of getting planes off the runway 
at once. 

Nevertheless, the design of airfields is much 
more than a question of runways, with all 
their necessary border, approach, floodlight- 
ing, and other facilities which make them 
safe for planes; it is also a question of the 
complicated connections which must be fur- 
nished between the airfield with its bui!dings 
and the outside world. Here we get into the 
broadest kind of city planning considera- 
tions. How many people will use the port as 
a station? How many will come merely to 
watch? How will freight be routed to han- 
gars and machine shops, so that planes can 
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CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, SEAPLANE PORT 


be easily and economically serviced? How 
many cars will have to be parked, and how 
can rail, bus, or rapid transit facilities be 
most easily furnished? How can the munici- 
pality or the state control the country around 
the airport, so that hazardous high structures 
may not be built to interfere with safe ap- 
proach to the runways? These are all ques- 
tions, as yet only partially solved, to which 
much additional study must be given before 
we may expect the ideal airport. 


But, if the general problem of airport lay- 
out, runway design, and the spacing and 
placing of buildings seems in this country 
fairly on the way to adequate solution, the 
story is a very different one when it comes 
to the design of the buildings themselves. 
We got off to a bad start. The problem be- 
came acute some ten years ago, just at a 
time when older standards had thoroughly 
disintegrated and newer, more logical ap- 


proaches were still few and far between. To 
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the average air station builder of those days 
the question seemed primarily one of “doll- 
ing up” the necessary. To what foolish ex- 
tremes it ran only those who have seen the 
buildings can appreciate. Hangar sheds with 
tile-roofed Spanish arcades and mission 
church towers, like the Curtiss-Wright 
hangar at Los Angeles; terminal buildings 
in which Spanish arcades and antique roofs 
vie with modernist towers and entrances, like 
the Grand Central Air Terminal at Glen- 
dale, California, or the United Airport at 
Burbank, California—these were the rule in 
almost every case where “architecture” (that 
is, design beyond the mere cheap shed con- 
struction) was found at all. 

There were exceptions — the commendable 
simplicity in the curved roof of the early 
Miami 


Delano & Aldrich, and the long straightfor- 


terminal of Pan-American, — by 
ward horizontals and honest steel cantilevers 
of the Curtiss-Reynolds Airport at Chicago, 
by Rebori & Wentworth. The little station 
building in the old Washington Airport, by 
Holden, Stott & Hutchinson, placed its 
curve-fronted observation tower simply and 
directly over a small rectangular structure 
pleasant in proportion and without ostenta- 
tion, and quite adequate for the embryonic 
air trafic for which it was designed. 

But the old attitude seems, unfortunately, 
still alive—the same kind of misreading and 
misunderstanding of all the lessons which 
modern architecture has taught, of truth to 
materials, of the creation of vivid new forms 


from new problems freshly conceived. The 
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same kind of feeling which over a decade 
ago piled up the Sky Harbor building of 
Chicago, like a solid Aztec pyramid, and 
created the false monumental classic sym- 
metry of Randolph Field at San Antonio, 
today piles up on one of the most important 
sites on Manhattan Island an air terminal 
with its steel-supported 12-inch masonry 
pretending to be a mountain of solid cut 
stone carrying an enormous carved finial 
atop the whole! Why does this persistence 
of solid masonry architecture still so fre- 
quently curse the situation? It is so in the 
San Francisco Airport building, with its ar- 
cades; in the Shushan Airport, New Orleans, 
lavish and luxurious and frantically expen- 
sive, with its pylons and its panels; and even 
in the main station and administration build- 
ing of New York’s LaGuardia Field—not 
guiltless of the same superficiality in its 
ornamental details. The new airport on 
Treasure Island in San Francisco has, it 1s 
true, greater command and mass and plan, 
and expresses something of its concrete 
structure, though even here the ideal of 
solid masonry design of the old-fashioned 
type has, it seems to me, prevented a realiza- 
tion of the free and open beauty, the com- 
bined airiness, directness, and simplicity, 
which the new methods make possible for us. 
We must, it seems, be symmetrical at all 
costs, and, though we build in steel and con- 
crete, aim to fool the people into thinking it 
is cut stone that we use—and less and less 
are people fooled, and more and more are 
they bored. How much better the simplicity 
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THE SHUSHAN AIRPORT, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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of the Chicago Municipal Airport, with its 
long windows and unashamed thin posts and 
spandrel walls! Only at the entrance, where 
the architects tried to go monumental by 
raising the door head unduly, does the old 
fault of false expression come in. 

The new airport in Washington bids fair to 
be the best we have yet done; for, despite 
the symmetry and the classic spacing of its 
central portion, there is an interest in its 
masses which derives from the fact that they 
result from a careful study of its circulation 
needs and the functions it is to perform. The 
handling of its levels, the arrangement of its 
vast parking spaces, its long undercover 
landing walks for visitors, the simple way 
that traffic is routed at two levels so as to 
separate sightseers from passengers and 
trucks from passenger cars, the handling of 
the observation terraces on the field side, and 
the excellent restaurant designed so that 
diners may always have an unobstructed 
view—all of these have been allowed to 
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create forms natural to them, and then the 
whole has been integrated into a single com- 
position. It is interesting to note that the 
same care which has controlled the building 
design is also evident in the careful handling 
of taxiing strips in connection with the run- 
ways, so that one great common fault of 


many otherwise good airports — confusion 
of landing and taxiing areas — 1s largely 


avoided. 

I suppose that the furthest fields always 
seem fairest. There is perhaps among many 
of us—particularly those who wish for the 
best in design for our own country—a ten- 
dency to overvalue the foreign, the strange, 
and the different; nevertheless, even if we 
recognize this tendency, this acknowledg- 
ment should not blind us to the fact that, in 
air stations at least, we have still much to 
learn from what has been done in other 
countries. We may feel, perhaps, that in Le 
Bourget, the great airport of Paris, the en- 
trance way has something of the over- 
monumentality of much of our own work; 
but we must also realize that in its daring 
shell-vault concrete construction, so frankly 
expressed in the way the Perret Brothers 
have made common in France, 1n its ar- 
rangement of observation tower and circula- 
tion and observation gallery and restaurant, 
it has a kind of true monumentality which 
results from its structural rhythms and its 
use. We may feel that expressionism has 
been forced in these foreign designs to an 
artificial point, as for instance in the Rams- 
gate Municipal Airport by D. Pleydell 
Bouverie, with its plan shaped like the wing 
of a modern transport plane and its observa- 
tion tower pushed forward streamlined like 
a nacelle; yet in its simple concrete architec- 
ture and its wide clear open spaces of glass 
there is a quality of real architecture we 
might well emulate. And, though we may be 
aware that the gargantuan new Tempelhof 
buildings at Berlin (if they still stand) are 
monuments of the stupidest kind of official 
Nazi pseudo-classic, still we should also per- 
ceive that its extraordinary cantilevered shel- 
ter to the plane landing area—a cantilever 
projecting nearly 130 feet, so that the lar- 
gest transports may be loaded under cover, 
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with the top of the cantilever used as an 
observation platform with stepped seats—is 
evidence of a kind of creative structural dar- 
ing which might not be out of place in some 
of our own airport designs. The London 
(South) Airport at Gatwick is in plan one 
of the most advanced and carefully studied 
airport buildings in the world, with its un- 
derground passage to the connecting railway 
station and its many exit doors with exten- 
sion awnings so that several planes can be 
loaded at once. Its concentric cylinders, with 
the observation tower above, and its inclined 
glass windows create interesting form. 

The same lessons can be read in any number 
of foreign airplane buildings, big and little 
—from that at Budapest, by Bierbauer and 
Kralik, to that at Mexico City by Fernando 
Puga. The Mexican terminal is particularly 
interesting in its straightforward concrete 
posts and slabs and its use of glass block and 
plate glass where each serves best. It is in- 
teresting to see how the same spirit shown in 
the dynamic yet simple exterior forms car- 
ries through the details within. Not a large 
building, it has distinction in spite of evi- 
dences here and there of unstudied detail— 
a distinction which results from the fact that 
it is so definitely and so simply itself. 
There is something of the same quality in 
the administration building of the Grand 
Rapids Airport in our own country, and for 
the same reason—the fact that its character 
has grown so directly from the concrete of 
which it is built. Here again, as in so many 
of the American buildings, the road front is 
less successful than that toward the field; 
for the old conventions of monumental 
stone design creep almost imperceptibly into 
the facades of buildings, and in this case 
neither the lettering itself nor the grilles in 
front of the windows are distinguished or 
forceful enough to carry the importance 
which their placing gives them. Yet the field 
side, with its curved corners, its large glass 
areas, its simple posts, and the direct way 
the forms combine together, has undeniable 
distinction. 
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The growth in airplane passenger service has 


been so colossal in the last few years that 
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THE NEW AIRPORT BUILDING AT MEXICO CITY DESIGNED 
BY FERNANDO PUGA IS PARTICULARLY INTERESTING BE- 
CAUSE OF ITS STRAIGHTFORWARD USE OF CONCRETE, OF 
GLASS BLOCK, AND PLATE GLASS WHERE EACH SERVES THE 
NEED BEST. THE SIMPLE EXTERIOR FORMS CARRY THROUGH 
THE DETAILS WITHIN, AS SHOWN BY THE PHOTOGRAPHS 
HEREWITH FURNISHED. BY PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS. THE 
SIMPLICITY OF THE LAYOUT IS EVIDENT FROM THE FIRST 
FLOOR PLAN (BELOW) REPRODUCED FROM ESTHER BORN’S 


INFORMATIVE BOOK, “THE NEW ARCHITECTURE IN MEXICO” 
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THE CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW AIR- 
PORT BUILDING (1940) OF THE KENT COUNTY AIR- 
PORT AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, IS EXPRESSED 
WITHOUT AFFECTATION AS SHOWN BY THE WPA 
PHOTO ABOVE, WHICH WAS FURNISHED, WITH THE 
PLAN BELOW, BY F. SPENCER WEBER, ENGINEER, 
FROM THE FILES OF THE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. THE FIELD FACADE WITH ITS SIMPLE 
POSTS, ITS LARGE GLASS AREA, AND ROUNDED 
CORNERS IS PARTICULARLY SUCCESSFUL, SINCE ALL 


FORMS HAVE BEEN COMBINED WITH DISTINCTION 
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only recently has it been possible to write a 
program for an air station that would not be 
out-of-date in a dozen months. Now, how- 
ever, the problem is fairly definite; the rate 
of future growth may be approximated, and 
building sizes thus determined. Hangars 
must be enormous; the superb open sweeps 
and great lifting and folding doors of the 
hangars at New York’s LaGuardia Field are 
none too large. Their very scale guarantees 
them a certain effectiveness, provided they 
are treated simply in fitting materials. 

The needs of the station are of course more 
complex, and the difficulty again and again 
has been that of adjusting the necessarily 
human scale of the buildings for passengers 
with the tremendous dimensions of the shel- 
ters for planes. But again the problem is not 
insoluble; it is rather one of character, so 
that each shall be obviously that which its 
purpose indicates, and the mind makes the 
necessary adjustments. Hence the difficulty 
ef combining hangar and station in one 
building, which cursed so many of the 
earlier designs and even later structures— 
like the Rio de Janeiro Pan-American ter- 
minal, with its overdecorated projecting 
curved bay seeming so insufficient against the 
great bulk of the hangar building itself. 
The term “air terminal” is, of course, in one 
sense a misnomer, for essentially the air- 
plane station is a junction between two dif- 
fering forms of transit. Because of their 
need for space, airports are frequently at 
some distance from city centers; passengers 
arrive at them by truck, or car, or sometimes 
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even by train. And the adjustment of the 
needs of the two forms of transportation, so 
that the flow from one to the other shall be 
direct and simple, is the first principle in 
planning. Moreover, since many large air 
stations are also ports of entry, customs 
facilities must be furnished in such a way as 
to interrupt the flow as little as possible and 
make the examination of baggage easy. 
Now, most of these requirements can be 
paralleled in railroad station design, and 
many of the principles there developed hold 
true for airline buildings as well; yet there 
are two most important differences. The first 
lies in the fact that the airplane takes only a 
small fraction of the number of people that 
a train does. The whole plan must therefore 
be laid out for the rapid handling of quite 
small groups of people, which may succeed 
each other almost continually, but will never 
create the mass congestion for which a rail- 
way station has to be designed. The air sta- 
tion may need as many parts as a railroad 
station, but each one of them is almost al- 
ways much smaller in area. And there 1s 
little need for those enormous concourses to 
listribute hurrying traffic which is at the 
basis of the effect of so many large railroad 
tations. The result 1s almost always a build- 
ing of smaller scale, less monumental 
mensions, and greater complexity than the 
ulroad station. Much of the difficulty with 
\merican airports has been the attempt to 
ive these new and smaller buildings the 
ionumentality people have come to associ- 
te with the railway station. The airplane 
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station must be as modern as the trans- 
port it serves; and to give the passenger, as 
he enters the station, something of a fore- 
taste of the beauty of this quality should be 
one of the great aims in airplane station de- 
sign. 

The second great difference between the air- 
plane station and the railroad station lies in 
the fact that airports are fascinating and 
beautiful things in themselves; that almost 
everyone still gets and apparently will con- 
tinue to get a feeling of some brilliant ex- 
citement and pleasure at the sight of bright 
metal planes landing and taking off, or 
alighting on the water; and that people will 
throng from far and near to see such a sight, 
to get the particular release from everyday 
limitations which this glimpse affords them. 
To take care of these crowds, who have re- 
ally nothing to do with the actual air traffic, 
is as much a function of the complete air 
station as is the handling of the passengers 
themselves. Restaurants have become impor- 
tant sources of income to the airport, and 
have established themselves as popular re- 
sorts. Terraces from which the sightseeing 
public can watch the exciting doings on the 
airfield, and to which it can come without 
interrupting the flow of regular passengers, 
furnish opportunities for architectural de- 
sign of the greatest ingenuity, and their long 
lines and openness create repose and effect. 
The air station is fortunate, too, in having as 
one essential requirement a glassed observa- 
tion room for traffic control, so designed that 
it commands not only the entire airport but 
also the sky—if possible, in every direction. 
This in many ways is the most important 
part of the whole plan, for on its efficient 
functioning will depend the safety of the 
planes alighting or taking off. It can be 
treated in any number of beautiful ways. Its 
open glazed sides make a light and interest- 
ing climax to the whole design; if the win- 
dows are inclined to increase the view up- 
ward, it becomes a sort of glazed cupola, a 
new and exciting motif based on the needs 
of the new traffic. It must be placed high 
enough to give the necessary view; but, since 
airfield buildings should themselves be low, 
so as to make approach to the field safe and 
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preserve adequate gliding angles, any re- 
semblance to the old tower must be sedu- 
lously avoided. 

Perhaps it is in this very demand for low 
structures that a basis may be found for the 
real beauty of the modern airport. All of the 
best existing air stations have emphasized 
horizontal lines; it is this which gives their 
character. The new air station at Santos 
Dumont Field in Rio de Janeiro is a vast 
improvement over the seaplane hangar and 
Pan-American terminal at the same field, 
for here the lesson of horizontality seems to 
have been learned; and one of the things 
which sets apart the design for the Washing 
ton air terminal from most of its predeces- 
sors is the horizontal quality given by its 
projecting shelter slabs and the carefully 
planned stepped terraces on the field side, 
so designed that the people on them do not 
interfere with the view of those in the res- 
taurant or waiting room. 

We are bound to see a vast increase in the 
number of air stations built in this country 
during the next few years. Airplanes have 
become an accepted method of passenger 
travel, no longer adventurous expedients 
which require only the cheapest and flashiest 
of buildings. Air travel has come of age; 
air station design must come of age too, and, 
forgetting the silly mistakes of the past, the 
attempts to hang historical stage scenery 
around hangar and station alike, it must go 
on to design by the most rigorous examina 
tion of building needs, the most free and 
creative integration of its services, the most 
brilliant and unconventional use of new 
materials. It took the railroads of this coun 
try half a century to learn the requirements 
of a railway station, although good designs 
had been produced in Europe within ten 
years after the railroads were accepted means 
of transportation. Something like the same 
thing has been going on in the airplane de 
sign field. Now that we have gotten over our 
childhood and made our experiments, valu 
able or silly, it is time to get down to the 
design of air stations which are air stations 
and nothing else—buildings which shall b« 
as beautiful and efficient as the shining 
planes themselves. 
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In the September 1934 issue of The American Home 
there appeared an article giving the home owner fairly 
complete instructions on how to be his own architect. 
We quote: 

Strolling through the rcoms and indicating “this 
for father, this for mother, this for Phyllis? is bad 
practice in determining how well the existing plans 
uit the needs of your family. Yowre sure to forget 
closets, another needed bathroom, or some other space 
that is certain to upset haphazard calculations. A simple 
way to avoid careless estimates of space requirements 
raph paper, using 
an 11 shoe, 


is to sketch the existing plans on g 
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depending upon your sex and your pediatral similarity 
to Greta Garbo or Primo Car wera, 4 5S VOU pac é off the 
floors you make your plan drawings, not forgetting to 
and doors... . It will be worth 
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No inflexible standard exists for the dimensions of swimming pools. 
On Data Sheet 2h were given figures which are at slight variance 
with those shown on this Data Sheet. Swimming pools constructed from 
either sets of figures would be satisfactory for official sports events 
or for ordinary recreational activities. 


The number of people admitted to the pool at one time is given in 
the table and is subject to variation, depending upon ages of the 
swimmers. For simultaneous use by small active boys and dignified old<r 
persons, the limit could be very much lower than that given—since a 
sense of overcrowding would result. If all the swimmers are of the 
same age, a larger number of users at one time would be tolerable. 


The maximum daily load and the capacity of the pool in gallons are 


given to facilitate calculations involving water purifications, drainage 
and supply. 


*"STANDARD'' SWIMMING POOL DIMENSIONS 





\ Bb ( dD 1 I Gallons QO 
9’ 15 20’ 25’ 60’ 20’ 55,000 32 
9’ ty 20’ 40’ 73° 25’ 80,000 42 
Ql,’ 18’ 25’ 47’ 90’ 30’ 120,000 75 
10’ 18’ 25’ 62 105’ 35’ 155,000 100 
10’ 20’ 30’ 70’ 120’ 40’ 207 ,000 130 
10’ 20’ 30’ 85’ 135’ 45’ 248,000 170 
10’ 20’ 30’ 100’ 150’ 50’ 310,000 250 
10’ 20’ 30’ 130’ 180’ 60’ 420,000 360 
10 20’ 30’ 160’ 210’ 70’ 558,000 490 





Courtesy The Permutit Co. 
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your t 
chether any of them had made repairs recently enough 
to know anything about the system, 


You can draw your own plans but when it comes to 
plumbing, you should consuLT your PLUMBER! Here 


are a 


chukker in the game of Phooey on Architects. 


ce 


cellent stock plan that is ‘just right’ for your family’s 


needs 


how to obtain house plans, check the coupon on this 


page.” -——New York Herald-Tribune, June 9, 1940 
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for a 


1934, 





















H E OBVIOUS 


vhile to consult with the local plumbers to learn 


few additional nonsense items for our third 


The easiest way to begin is to find an ex- 


and the budget If you would like to know 


. . Johnny, fresh from the Beaux Arts, applied 
position with them and got it. Three years to 
and Johnny’s twenty-sixth birthday. Johnny 
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NOTE: The drawings shown are diagrammatic 
and do not represent design of any manufacture’ 
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was earning in the neighborhood of ten thousand dol- 


lars a year and saving five; his car, his clothes, his 
golf clubs were impeccable pe se 
—Collier’s, August 18, 1934 
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In addition to the organizations listed above, many 
of the state colleges also have house plans available, 
the lead- 
descriptions and 
the architectural, 
magazines (which may be 


particularly for farm houses. A number of 
ing newspapers publish floor plans, 
Some of 


illustrations of houses. 


building and home 
sulted 


tion.” —U 


con- 
large libraries) also publish similar informa- 
Department of Commerce 

Letter Circular LC-428 


‘Build it yourself—with shears and paste pot. You 


will find this novel plan for designing your house 
actually more fun than a jigsaw puzzle and infinitely 
more are cherishing a 


instructive, especially if you 


you would 


lream picture of the little Colonial house 


like to build. Complete color patterns .. . 


—The American Home 
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LANDING AREA 
Size and Design 
Grade Ss 
Drainage 
Surfaces 
Runways 


APPROACHES 
Zoned Area 
Freedom from Obstruet‘c7s 


MARKING 
Boundary Markers 
Obstruction Marking 
Identification Marker 
Runway Marking 


LIGHTING 


B ac " 
-eacons 


Boundary and Range Lights 
Obstruction Lights 
Floodlighting 

Contact Lights 
Instrument-landing Lighting 
Course Light 


Building Interior Lighting 
Instrument Lighting 
Emergency Power Supply 
Remote Centrol 
Miscellaneous Requirements 


AIRCRAFT SERVICING FACILITIES 
Fuel 
Repairs 
Storage 


TRAFFIC CONTROL FACILITIES 


Control Tower 
Airport Traffic Control Room Equipment 
BUILDINGS 


Terminal 
-assenger & Administration 
aiting Room 
Rest Rooms 
Dining Rooms 
Ticket Office 
Post Office 
U.S. Weather Bureau 
Airways Cemmunication Office 
Administration Offices 
Employee Facilities 
Hangars 
Additional 


Buildings 


OTHER FACILITIES 


Aprons, Taxiways and Loading Areas 
Road, Parking Lot, and Fence 
Facilities for Visiting Public 


Fire Protection FE quit yment 
lirst-aid Facilities 
Wreckage Equipment 
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too relegate all service 


the kitchen, 
Do not in any case plan to have 


door or garage door enter the 


‘‘Architects are 
( “enings or 


p.one to 
doors to and expect to arrive 
at a workable lavout. 
VYour door, cellar 


entry 


” 


kitchen . . Go00d Housekeeping Bulletin 
“Barbara fitted into the neat set of mental blue- 
prints by which Stuart’s neat, careful life was being 


lived. They were very complete, those mental blue- 
prints. They had told Stuart, long before he had taken 
his degree in architecture, that he was to work in 
Prentiss and Wright’s big New York ofh Thev had 


told him that at thirty he would be 


earning eight 
thousand a year, and would marry; and they 


told him, 
too, precisely the sort of girl he would marry, and 
exactly where to find her. And when, three days be- 
Stuart’s thirtieth birthday, 


dollars, he sat 


fore his salary was raised 


: 
down and 


” 


McCall 


thousand 
his Aunt Grace 


to eight wrote a 


long letter to 


\ugust 1934 


’ 
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Alabama: 


Arizona: Arizona Equitable Rating Office..............0..-- Phoenix 
Arkansas: Arkansas Fire Prevention eee me Little Rock 
NN = California: Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacitic. ...5an I rancisco 
YJ Colorado: Mountain States Inspection Bureau................ Denver 
Cennecticut: New England [Fire Insurance Rating .\ssn.. Boston, Mass 
Delaware: Middle Department Rating Assn......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
District of Columbia: Underwriters Assn. of D. C......... Washingtcn 
llorida: Florida Inspection and Rating Bureau........... Jacksonville 
Georgia: Georgia Inspection and Rating Bureau..............4 \tlanta 
Idaho: Idaho Surveying and Rating Bureau.................... Boise 
Illinois: Chicago Board of Underwriters (for Cook County)....Chicago 
NX Illinois Inspection Bureau (for rest bs Sees Chicago 
NJ Indiana: Indiana Inspection MUIR od ace cates weeks Indianapolis 
Iowa: Iowa Insurance Service Bureau..............206- Jes Moines 
Kansas: Kansas Inspection Bureaw.........ccccccesccccceees Topeka 
Kentucky: Kentucky Actuarial Bureau.............-.++55- Louisville 


Louisiana: Louisiana Rating and lire Prevention Bureau. 


Maine: New England lire Insurance Rating Assn....... Boston, Mass 

Maryland: Association of Free Underwriters (for Baltimore, Canton, 

Highlandtown and within 5 miles of Corporation limits) Baltimore 

SET Middle Department Rating Assn. (for rest of State) Philadelphia, Pa 

Massachusetts: New England Fire Insurance Rating Assn..... Boston 

18 Michigan: Michigan Inspection Bureau..........-++.-+++055 _. - Detroit 

OCT Minnesota: Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau......-. - Minneapolis 

Mississippi: Mississippi State Rating Bureau...........+.-+. . Jackson 

1940 Missouri: Missouri Inspection Bureau........... occccceens St. Louis 
Montana: Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific ; 

Butte, Mont. and San Francisco, Calif. 

Nebr aska: Nebraska Inspection Bureau...........-eeeeeee> Om aha 

Nevada: Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, San Francisco, Cal'f. 

New Hampshire: New Hampshire Board of Underwriters...... Cc aa 

New Jersey: Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey.. Newark 

New Mexico: Mountain States Inspection Bureau........ “Denver, Colo 


New York: New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 


£nX New York, Syracuse 


QJ North Carolina: North Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau. . Raleigh 
North Dakota: Fire l Bay ernst es eB Bureau ; 
Fargo, N. D., and Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ohio: Ohio Inspection Bureau. ......6ccecessess 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Inspection Bureau........ 
Oregon: Oregon Insurance Rating 
Pennsylvania: Middle Department Rating 


Assn. 


Rhode Island: New ry om Fire Insurance Rating Assn., Beston 


XH South Carolina: South Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau, Columba 

South Dakota: Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and Minne apelis, Minn. 
Tennessee: Tennessee Inspection Bureau.... . Nashville 
Texas: Texas State Fire Insurance Comm. (State maintained rating 
MOET - viwiaikas dinan erence ieee \ustin 
Texas Inspection Bureau (inspection organization of insur 
fn , ance companies)... ee cease eee sas oie ec cscccccccceeees Dallas 
VJ Utah: Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific a ; ak 
Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, Calif 
Vermont: New England Fire Insurance Rating Assn.....Boston, Mass 
Virginia: Virginia Insurance Rating Pureau.............. Richmond 
Washington: W ashington Surveying and Rating Bureau........ Seatt'e 

West Virginia: West Virginia Pre Bureau 

Charleston, W. V., and Columbus, Ohio 


Fire Insurance Rating Rureau.............. 
Mountain States Inspection Bureau... 


Wisconsin: 
Wyoming: 


Alabama Inspection and Rating Bureau........ Montgomery 


. New Orleans 


and Buffalo 


Columbus 
. Oklahom: 
DEMME) cupmenneckcreee Portland 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


Milwaukee 
Pain Denver, 


a City 


Mages. 
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View THROUGH ARCHWAY 


SeconD Story SraircaseE HAL. 
THE GARDNER-WHITE-PINGREE HOUSE 
Samuel McIntire, Architect 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Doorway WITH OVAL TopLicuT IN ENTRANCE HALL 
EDWARD CARRINGTON HOUSE—C.1811—PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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SOME INTERIOR ARCHED OPENINGS 
found in NORTHEASTERN COLONIAL work 


Photographs by Arthur C. Haskell 


ei use of the arch form as interior 
ats decorative detail executed in wood, 
i « while not exactly frequent in New 

DR ienen: nevertheless seems to have 

SS been employed quite often—particu- 
SENN $0, sie Se larly i in those houses having the most 
Diecurd importance. To be of any magnitude, 
it is perforce limited to houses of an unusually high 
stud, especially when used to span wider distances, or 
when employed in anything approaching a semi-cir- 
cular form. Its most frequent early uses were, per- 
haps, in terminating the upper part of the corner 
cupboard (to wnich more particular attention will be 
directed in the next following Monograph), but it was 
also sometimes used for interior round-topped door- 
ways—as in the Warner House at Portsmouth—1722 
(Vol. XVIII, No. 5). Sometimes these archways were 
filled with glazed doors or sash, as in the double door- 
way from the Lee-Nichols House in Cambridge; or the 
upper part of the wall cupboard from the Elisha 
Smith House, in Stillwater, Rhode Island. For more 
pretentious toplight examples, the elaborately glazed 
arched opening in the George Read, II, House, from 
New Castle, Delaware, or the Doorway in the Music 
Room of the John Brown House at Providence (Vol. 
XXII, No. 1), with the semi-circular tympanum filled 
with an elaborately carved pattern in wood relief, 
might serve as illustrations. 

The circular or elliptical cross-Hall archway—espe- 
cially in the Southeastern coastal regions—has always 
been a favorite employment, either to suggest a sepa- 
ration of a rear from a front continuous hallway; to 
set apart a recess containing a stairway from the main 
open hall—though with less frequency of use—for an 
opening between a hall and a main first floor room, or 
even to partly join or connect a front and a rear parlor. 

In demarking a staircase recess, it has even been 
used in a doubled form, as in Gunston Hall, Fairfax 
County, Virginia (Vol. XVI, No. 3) and in the en- 
trance hallway of “Tulip Hill,” Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland (Vol. XVII, No. 5). In yet another south- 
ern mansion, Wye House, in Talbot County, Mary- 
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land (Vol. XVI, No. 5), flattened and elliptical arched 
top openings were used in several instances—along 
the Hallway, as well as between adjoining rooms. 

In the George Read, II, house at New Castle, Dela- 
ware (Vol. XI, No. 6) not only was the hallway 
interrupted along its length by two large and elabo- 
rately decorated semi-circular archways; but a num- 
ber of richly patterned glass toplights were used to 
fill arched openings extending over the wide doorways 
between interior rooms, as well as above the entrance. 


These interior doors with arched toplights might be 


considered even as an endeavor to both “have one’s 
cake and eat it too”; to secure the richness of the arch 
feature, while at the same time maintaining separation 
of the rooms. An even more naive use is seen in the 
Jonathan Woodbridge house (page 171), built in a 
still more northern clime — in Hampshire County, 
Massachusetts—in 1806. Here the necessity for con- 
serving heat during a large part of the year probably 
motivated the arrangement — which was obviously 
planned and built all at the same time; to separate a 
front from a rear hall, where the staircase was located 
off the rear hall space, and therefore the need for a 
practicable connection existed the year around. 

In fact, it must by now have become apparent that 
the location of the archway in the hall is perhaps its 
most universal usage. A number of examples from 
northeastern locations were recently illustrated in the 
issue given to Staircases and Entrance Hallways 
(Vol. XXV, No. 2). In this location—midway the 
Hall’s length — the archway is usually elliptical, and 
actually serves to focus interest upon the stairway, 
located behind it, that it thus visually enframes and 
emphasizes. 

Among the considerable number of cross. Hallway 
arches shown in that issue, were those in the Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Col. Isaac Royall, Jerathmael Bowers, 
and Capt. Gregory Purcell houses, along with the 
quite unique example from the Coleman - Hollister 
house. While the John Vassall House, in Cambridge, 
supplies still another example (Vol. XXIII, No. 5) 
that, most unusually, springs from brackets on the 
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side walls of the Hall that, in their 
turn, are set against the faces of 
small paneled pilasters extending 
from the floor. 

Even more frequently, the arch- 
ed top opening is found utilized in 
New England in a location under 
the upper run of the main stairway 
—or under its intermediate wide 
landing — thus providing both a 
special feature in the lower hall- 
way and a partial support for the 
stairway construction thrown 
across above it. Instances of its use 
in this location have also been 
illustrated rather frequently within 
recent years, and another example, 
from the Saltonstall house; demol- 
ished some twenty years ago, at 
Haverhill, Mass., is here shown as 
it appeared, both from the front 
hall as well as looking through 
the archway from the further en- 
trance. 

Besides this limited yet distinc- 
tive group, usually 
found in dwellings 
dating from the mid- 
dle of the Eighteenth 
Century; with the be- 
ginning of the Cen- 
tury following, there 
appear a few smaller 
types that possess 
unusual charm and 
delicacy of detail and 
treatment. Instead 
of springing across 
a wide central Hall- 
way, at a location in 
front of the end hall 
staircase—these 
smaller archways are 
placed at the opening 
of side or intersecting 
corridors, that allow- 
ed them to be both 
narrower and smaller 
in scale than the 
more sturdy and 
wider-flung ones that 
had preceded them. 
While the former type 
actually often per- 


ARCHED ToPLIGHT TO CLOSET 
39-40 BEACON STREET—1818— 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARCHED Recess FORMERLY a REAR PARLor 
AMORY-TICKNOR HOUSE—1804—BOSTON, MASS. 
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POINTS 


formed a structural purpose, in 
concealing a heavy cross beam or 
tie, these later types are used 
almost exclusively for their dec- 
orative value; and the four ex- 
amples—pages 167-170—of differ- 
ent dimensions, proportions and 
detail, all attributed to Samuel 
McIntire, are those that have been 
used as models for most of the 
variants derived from them. 

The use of arches upon each 
side of a central fireplace, to cover 
recessed alcoves, is also found in 
a few New England dwellings. 
Sometimes it is as simple and bold 
a treatment as in the 1780 portion 
of the Col. William R. Lee House 
at Marblehead (Vol. XXIV, No. 3) 
where it is most unusually a full 
half-circle in outline; or, more usu- 
ally, as an elliptical arch, in the 
example from an old Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, house (page 176) 
that was in process of demoli- 
tion even as these 
measurements were 
being taken, in 1934. 
In this instance, the 
same general treat- 
ment was employed 
in two separate par- 
lors—in the one the 
archways framed re- 
cessed windows, and 
in the other, door- 
ways. A still more 
ornate and elaborate 
treatment was em- 
ployed in the West 
Parlor of the Vassall- 
Craigie - Longfellow 
house, 1759, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Vol. 
XXIII, No. 5), as 
well as in the Sar- 
geant - Murray - Gil. 
man - Hough house, 
1768, at Gloucester, 
Mass. (Vol. XX, No. 
5), while the builders 
of the Royall House, 
at Medford, utilized 


similar—though sim- 
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a 
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pler — motives on 
more than one of its 
floors. 

In the Gloucester 
house just mention- 
ed, as was also the 
case in another old 
house—now in use as 
the Gloucester Town 
Library — a single 
circular headed win- 
dow was placed di- 
rectly in the center 
of the Hallway over 
the main stair land- 
ing. This employ- 
ment was similar to 
that in the Sarah 
Orne Jewett House, 
at South Berwick, 
Maine (Vols. XXV, 
No. 6, and XXVI, 
No. 1), while, in a 
still more elaborate 
and decorative form, 
the Monograph has 
already _ illustrated 


what ar eprobably 
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ARCHWAY TO PARLOR ALCOVE 


g2 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SALEM, MASS. 











ARCHWAY TO PaRLor ExTENSION AS REMODELED ABOUT 1799 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE—1752—HADLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the best two exam- 
ples in New England 
—in the Jeremiah 
Lee Mansion, at 


Marblehead (Vol. 
XIX, No. 5), and in 
“The Lindens,” 
formerly at Danvers 
(Vol. XXV, No. 6). 

And still otheruses 
for circular — sash 
openings have been 
devised. To light an 
inner closet, a semi- 
circular toplight, a 
circular window (or 
even an octagonal 
one!) can be employ- 
ed. While, in plan, 
the slightly recessed 
niche with arched 
top, commonly used 
for a statuary figure, 
occurs in many hall- 


. ways of the early 


Nineteenth Century. 


FRANK CHOUTEAU 
Brown, F. A. I. A. 
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Measured. June 6.1934. &/. Drawn. September 1.1940. by. Frank: Chouteau- Brown -ArchitectFA1-A Boston 
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Samuel McIntire, Architect 
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“FRONT*HALL? «ELEVATION: -BACK:HALL- 
‘CROSS-*HALL‘ARCHWAY:-WITH*PANELED-DCDRS&FILLING: 
JONATHAN WCODBRIDGE-HOUSE:1806:°WORTHINGTONNVAS 
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BY RONALD ALLWORK 


Damp basements bode no good—they has- 
ten the corrosion of metals, they favor mil- 
dew, molds and decay, they feel cold and 
clammy, and they are decidedly unhealthy. 
They injure the reputation of both the ar- 
chitect who designs them and the builder 
who constructs them. A dry basement, on 
the other hand, makes for healthful living; 
it lengthens the life of the structure, equip- 
ment and furnishings, and it makes an other- 
wise unusable space suitable for work and 
recreation, laundry and storage. 
Some basements are dry as a result of water- 
proofing; others come by it naturally—but 
many a damp basement would be dry if 
reasonable precautions and careful work- 
manship had been observed. It is much wiser 
to investigate all possible trouble sources and 
provide any necessary protection against 
moisture while construction is in progress, 
since waterproofing is not only costly if done 
after completion of the building, but it is 
sometimes impossible. Simple expedients, 
such as making adequate provision for the 
removal of roof water, or for the drainage 
of rain water adjacent to the building, may 
be the only requirement. It is obvious that 
the elimination of the cause at its source will 
bviate any need of providing for its con- 
sequences. That such a procedure is not al- 
vays followed is admirably illustrated by 
‘he experience of the civil engineer who dis- 
vered water in his own basement. Full of 
1e theories and practices involved, he de- 
tyed action as he pondered the best method 
t waterproofing. His wife, however, viewed 
as a much simpler problem. Unknown to 
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DRY BASEMENTS 


him she took matters into her own hand and 
had sod placed around the foundation to 
form a sharp embankment sloping away 
from the house, to divert the surface water 
(which she assumed to be causing the 
trouble) away from the basement wall. Sub- 
sequent rainfall proved her assumption cor- 
rect and the basement remained dry. 


CAUSES OF DAMP BASEMENTS 


Dampness and the presence of water in the 
basement can always be eliminated by taking 
extreme measures, but because such measures 
are not always necessary it is advisable to in- 
vestigate the possible sources of moisture 
first, in order to find the most effective (not 
the most expensive) method of protection. 
A study of the causes of damp basements 
finds the following most common. 

Surface Water 

Surface water usually originates in rains. It 
comes in contact with basement walls when 
the grade slopes down in the direction of 
the house, when the gutters overflow, or 
when the rains strike the walls of the build- 
ing in an appreciable volume. This water 
seeps in the basement through porous areas 
in the walls or by entering in through cracks 
or junctions. Surface water exerts no pres- 
sure but finds its way into the basement as a 
result of gravity action. 

Ground Water 

Ground water, sometimes referred to as the 
Water Table, is more or less permanent. It 
seeks a certain level in the ground and exerts 
a hydrostatic pressure on the foundation 
when its level is above the basement floor. 
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HAS NO NATURAL 
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FOR SURFACE WATER 
FROM SURROUNDING 
SLOPES 





FIGURE 1—SELECTION OF SITE 


In some instances, when the site is low and 
near the sea shore, this level may coincide 
with the rise and fall of the tide. Ground 
Water enters the basement in the same man- 
ner as surface water, except that it may be 
under pressure, and hence enter with greater 
speed and force than surface water. Damp- 
ness may also be due to capillary action, 
which often occurs when the ground water, 
although below the level of the basement 
floor, is near enough to be raised to the floor 
by such action. 

Condensation 

Dampness may also come as a result of con- 
densation which takes place when warm 
moist air comes in contact with surfaces 
cooler than its dew point temperature. Such 
surfaces may be exposed cold water piping, 
drain pipes or even the basement walls. Un- 
less removed, the condensate will accumu- 


late. 


Other Causes 

Heavy shrubbery and vines adjacent to the 
building may bring about excessive damp- 
ness in a basement. Other causes such as 
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faulty plumbing, backing up of sewers and 
leaking refrigerator drains must not be 
overlooked as possible trouble sources. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Two factors which have an important bear- 
ing on the successful design of a dry base- 
ment are the location of the house (topo- 
graphically) and the nature of the soil. 

The ideal site is one on the brow of a hill 
(see Figure 1.) which provides a fall or 
slope in every direction. Such a site offers a 
better movement of air, a greater depth to 
the ground water and good drainage of sur- 
face water. It is rarely advisable to select a 
site that is not moderately elevated with a 
fall in at least one direction. Level of the 
ground water in any case should be at least 
ten feet below grade but fifteen feet is pref- 
erable. Depth of the ground water may be 
determined by digging a test pit during the 
rainy season which will indicate the probable 
maximum conditions to be encountered. 
The most desirable soil is that which is 
granular, hence open and porous. This type 
of soil, which includes sands, gravels and 
loams, readily admits air and water, and pro- 
motes the fast dispersement of water. In ad- 
dition, granular soils compress but slightly, 
minimizing the settling of foundation walls 
and the development of cracks. Clay and 
similar soils may contain large percentages 
of water due to their fineness. In such in- 
stances, if an additional load is placed on a 
natural and undisturbed bed of clay it re- 
sults in an expulsion of water until the clay 
has shrunk or settled to a point where it is 
again stable. Since this is a slow process 
which may continue for years, settlement of 
foundation walls, and their resultant crack- 
ing, cannot be assumed to have ceased after 
a stated period. Conversely, if a load is re- 
moved from a bed of clay, as occurs in ex 
cavating for a basement, the clay below the 
excavated area may swell, taking on more 
water and becoming less stable. 

It will be found that the type of soil also 
has a direct bearing on the height to which 
water will rise by capillary action. In gran 
ular and porous soils this distance may not 
be more than two or three feet, but in silts 
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and clays the capillary rise may be as great 
as eight feet. It is therefore obvious that if 
moisture is to be kept out of the basement, 
the relation of the floor level to the ground 
water level depends on the type of soil en- 
countered. 


THE REMOVAL OF SURFACE WATER 


Surface water may have its origin on the 
roof during a rain. Because of inadequate 
methods of draining it can ultimately affect 
the basement. Or it may be an accumulation 
of rain water on the surrounding ground 
surface which follows a slope toward the 
building. Provision for the removal of sur- 
face water should be made whether the base- 
ment is watertight or not. 

Gutters and leaders are necessary for the 
proper removal of roof water, and they 
should be designed for maximum conditions, 
as set forth in the Pencit Points Data 
Sheets. This is essential if water from over- 
flowing gutters is to be prevented from find- 
ing its way down building walls and enter- 
ing the basement. 

If the leader is to be discharged at the grade 
adjacent to the building it is recommended 
that it empty onto a broad splash-block to 
assure the discharge of the water well away 
from the foundation wall. If the slope of 
the site permits, a better plan is to convey 
the water underground by means of drain- 
tile to a point where it may be discharged 
at grade on the side of a hill. If this is not 
feasible, it may be discharged into a dry 
well located at least fifteen feet away from 
the building. The draintile connection in 
either case must receive the leader well 
above grade, and the connection should be 
cemented. The ground adjacent to basement 
walls should always be graded to slope away 
from building. Where the slope of the site 
is pronounced some method of diverting the 
water on the up-grade side of the building 
is required. This might be accomplished by 
means of a gutter or broad embankment 
some distance up the slope and away from 
the house. A good plan is to provide the em- 
bankment with catch basins, drained by 
means of draintile. See Figure 2. 

Drainage of foundation walls, as shown in 
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FIGURE 3—DRAINING SURFACE WATER 


Figure 3, is normally sufficient to take care 
of surface water. The draintile should be 
laid with open joints, the upper half being 
covered with tar paper tied on to prevent 
gravel from entering. Tile must be laid firm 
and true with a slight pitch in direction of 
flow. It should then be covered with broken 
stone or coarse gravel to within approxi- 
mately two and a half feet of grade. On top 
of this a six-inch layer of fine gravel should 
be placed to receive top soil. Various author- 
ities recommend the placing of straw, in- 
verted sod, etc. on top of gravel before back 
filling in order to prevent the washing down 
of the loam. Such materials quickly decom- 
pose, however, and are therefore of little 
permanent value. The use of fine gravel 
serves the purpose and is more stable. Foun- 
dation drains may discharge to storm sewer, 
or dry well, or to grade if feasible. 











































PROVIDING FOR GROUND WATER 


When the basement floor is near the level 
of the ground water, moisture may enter 
through the floor by capillary action unless 
it is waterproofed or drained. If the ground 
water level should rise above the level of 
the basement floor, it will exert a hydro- 
static pressure on the floor and walls that 
must be taken into account. For each foot 
above the level of the basement, the weight 
of approximately five inches of concrete 
floor is required to balance hydrostatic pres- 
sure. Walls must also be designed to with- 
stand the lateral pressure, which amounts to 
about half of that exerted on the floor. Fig- 
ure 3 shows how open joint draintiles are 
placed in the gravel under the basement 
floor to relieve hydrostatic pressure. In the 
case of a permanent high ground water 
level, the use of open drain tiles may be of 
no value since the existence of springs, un- 
derground rivers or nearness to tide water 
may provide a ground water source which 
can never be relieved—unless the entire 
ocean be pumped out from under the floor 
of the building. Where the hydrostatic pres- 
sure from ground water is intermittent, the 
use of draintile will only relieve the diff- 
culty when the water can be led to some 
means of disposal such as a city sewer. An 
example of a case where intermittent ground 
water might be troublesome would be a cup- 
shaped formation which collected water as a 
result of rainfall. Such a cup-shaped forma- 
tion might be filled with earth so that its 
presence would not be known from an ex- 
amination of the topography. An excavation 
for a building occurring in terrain of this 
type would give trouble after every rain and 
it would be necessary to relieve this pressure 
in order to have a dry basement. Methods 
of water proofing basements when ground 
water is present are discussed in later para- 
graphs. 

PREVENTING CONDENSATION 


Condensation of atmospheric moisture in a 
basement may become a serious problem, 
particularly if there is but little ventilation 
and the basement is deep. Deep basements 
are usually cooler, and cold surfaces bring 
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FIGURE 4—A TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION TYPICAL OF 
SWIMMING POOLS WHICH IS ALSO APPLICABLE TO 
BASEMENT DESIGN IF BUILT WITH THE SAME CARE 


about condensation when contacted by warm 
moist air. 

Good ventilation is probably the only practi- 
cal remedy for condensation. All basements 
should have at least one square foot of win- 
dow area for each 300 to 400 cubic feet. 
Cross ventilation, sunlight and the unre- 
stricted movement of air will bring about 
the elimination of condensation in most 
cases. One expedient is the insulation (with 
vapor seal) of the basement walls on furring 
to provide air spaces between foundation 
walls and finished interior surfaces. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Monolithic concrete, when made of good 
materials carefully mixed, properly placed 
and fully cured, is inherently watertight. 
That this is often far from being the fact in 
actual construction is due, in large part, to 
one or more of the reasons discussed below: 
1. Inadequacy of the footings or the un- 
stable character of the soil bringing about an 
undue or uneven settlement of foundation 
walls which results in cracks or the opening 
of joints. 

2. Defective or imperfect materials which 
fail to effect a proper homogeneous and 
monolithic structure. This may be the fault 
of the cement, but it is more often due to 
unclean sand or poorly graded aggregates. 

3. Poor workmanship, as evidenced by the 
improper porportioning of the materials and 
the lack of their thorough mixing. Or by ex- 
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cessive handling, careless placing, and insuf- 
ficient spading or tamping. 
4. The use of excessive water, resulting in 
laitance, which is the accumulation of the 
finer materials of the cement and aggregate 
on top of the concrete mass. Laitance results 
in a layer of concrete of very little strength 
that disintegrates rapidly when exposed to 
the weather or penetrated by water. Exces- 
sive water in a mixture will also bring about 
shrinkage and cause cracks. 
5. Neglecting to provide for expansion and 
contraction which causes cracking and the 
opening of joints. 
igure 4 shows a type of construction typical 
of swimming pools which is applicable to 
basement design. This essentially monolithic 
structure will be found watertight if all the 
precautions of good construction are fol- 
lowed. The concrete is mixed in proportion 
of one part cement, two parts sand and four 
parts broken stone or gravel. Only sufficient 
water is used to allow the material to be 
thoroughly mixed and properly handled. 
lhe footings and basement floor are integral 
ind should be poured in one continuous 
peration. Prior to pouring the floor slab, the 
forms for the outside of the basement walls 
ire placed in position to assure the speedy 
rogress of the work once the floor has set. 
\ key joint not less than four inches wide 
nd two inches deep is provided. 

sefore pouring the concrete in the walls, a 
laster coat of cement mixed in proportion 
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of one part cement and two parts sand is ap- 
plied to this key joint for a thickness of 2” 
as illustrated in Figure 4. This is most im- 
portant if a watertight basement is to be 
achieved. The concrete mix for the walls is 
then deposited in the forms in horizontal 
layers not exceeding eight inches in depth 
with each layer being kept at a constant level 
throughout the length of the walls. The 
concrete should be placed as nearly in its 
final position as possible to avoid rehan- 
dling. Constant spading, at the rate of one 
man spading to each two wheelbarrows de- 
livering is recommended. In curing, the ex- 
posed surfaces of the concrete are kept wet 
for seven days. 

When the type of basement construction de- 
scribed above cannot be undertaken because 
of the unreliability of the workmanship, 
time element or other factors—or because 
the use of other materials such as stone, 
brick, cinder or concrete block is preferred— 
waterproofing may be required. 

Integral Waterproofing incorporates com- 
pounds, liquids, powders or pastes in the 
concrete at the time of mixing. These mate- 
rials accomplish water tightness by filling 
the voids in the concrete, by repelling water 
or by increasing the chemical activity of the 
cement to make it impervious to moisture. 
Membrane waterproofing, applied to the 
waterside of walls and floors, provides a con- 
tinuous membrane which seals the entire 
basement. (See Figure 5.) The membrane 
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FIGURE 6—DRY WELL CONSTRUCTION 


consists of layers of impregnated felt or 
similar material covered with pitch or as- 
phalt applied hot. 

Surface Coating is the application of a damp- 
proof cement plaster to the interior (or ex- 
terior) surfaces of the basement. (Figure 6.) 
The walls and floor to be treated must be 
rough and it is important that they be care- 
fully prepared to receive the plaster by thor- 
ough cleaning and moistening. Wetting 
should be done with clean water several 
hours before the application of the plaster. 


DRY WELLS 


The dry well is so often regarded as a step- 
child of the sewage disposal system that it 
rarely receives the attention it deserves. 
While the various governmental depart- 
ments of health exercise rigid control over 
waste disposal, they are concerned with the 
removal of storm and sub-soil water only 
when it affects the sewage system. It is 
natural that the study of sewage disposal 
should be of first importance, but it is un- 
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fortunate also that very few data are avail- 
able on dry well construction. 

Dry well design should follow closely the 
best practices observed in the construction 





of leaching cesspools as shown in Figure 6. 
Though a dry well built of stone is illus- 
trated, other materials commonly used in- 
clude brick and concrete blocks. 
the material should be laid with open joints. 
When brick is used, every sixth course must 
be laid in mortar. If concrete blocks are 
used the 8 inch size is recommended. Also 





In all cases 


available is a 4 inch radial type concrete 
block with holes which is designed especially 
for cesspools. 

A dry well is usually smaller than the aver- 
age cesspool, and because there is no neces- 
sity for its periodical cleaning, the opening 
in the roof may be omitted. The beehive 
construction shown in the drawing requires 
the use of mortar in the roof only, which 
may be entirely closed over, or have a small 
opening as illustrated. 

The proper sizing of a dry well is an im- 
portant consideration if a dry basement is to 
be assured. Approached from the engineer- 
ing angle the problem of providing for the 
drainage of a particular area is not reduced 
to formula but requires a consideration of 
two variables. These are (1) the maximum 
expected rainfall intensity and frequency for 
the locality and (2) the porosity of the soil 
on the site. The first may be determined 
by a study of bulletins on the subject pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the second is usually established 
by means of soil tests similar to those em- 
This 1n- 
volves the digging of a test pit of standard 
dimensions and measuring the rate at which 
a quantity of water, poured into the pit, dis- 


ployed in sewage disposal work. 








appears. 
From this it is evident that the process of 
sizing a dry well is far from simple. Fur 
thermore, though this method may provide 
a dry well of almost unquestioned adequacy, 
for the greater part of the time its capacity 
will be in excess of normal requirements. 
For this reason many engineers and contrac 
tors size dry wells by rules of thumb whic! 
experience has proved sufficient. These rule: 
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do not provide for maximum conditions, but 
if they did it would not be justified due to 
the expense involved. If the possibility of 
the dry well overflowing once in several 
years can be tolerated, for example, its size 
may be appreciably reduced from that which 
would be required to meet maximum ex- 
pected conditions. These several methods 
of estimating dry well capacities vary with 
the locale, and because they are based on 
local findings, they would offer little aid if 
discussed here. The following formula, 
with many reservations, might serve. 


Roof Area x Rainfall Intensity seqes Dry well 
Sq. Ft. Inches x = Capacity 
SSS ee In Cubic 

12 Feet 


The Rainfall Intensity may be obtained 
from Figure 7. This map indicates the 
maximum five-minute rainfall, in inches, to 
be expected once in twenty-five years. In 
sizing a dry well on this basis, quantities re- 
sulting from a longer rainfall period are not 
provided for, except that, depending on the 
porosity of the soil, a certain quantity of 
water will leach from the dry well and 
hence allow a greater quantity to be handled. 
It is therefore essential that the porosity of 
the soil be considered. This is provided for 
in the formula by the factor “S” which may 
be considered as follows. 


a Character of Soil 





Coarse sand or gravel 


1 
1.3 


Sandy loam 
use of 
dry well 
questioned Soils containing clay 


Soils which contain clay in appreciable 
amounts provide for so littie absorption that 
the advisability of using a dry well is ques- 
tionable. If used in this type of soil, a fre- 
quent overflowing of the dry well is to be 
expected unless its size is made so great as 
to be hardly justified. 

When the dry well capacity in cubic feet has 
been determined refer to table of Dry Well 
Sizes, Figure 8, and select the next greatest 
size shown. Sizes not shown on the table 
may also be used if of sufficient capacity, but 
it will be found that those given are gen- 
erally sufficient to meet the average require- 
ments. It must be remembered that the 
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FIGURE 7—RAINFALL INTENSITY 


DRY WELL DRY WELL DIMENSIONS 
CAPACITY 
DIAMETER HEIGHT 

CUBIC FEET FEET—INCHES FEET—INCHES 
9.4 2-0 3-0 
14.7 2-6 3-0 
Z2VD 3-0 3-0 
28.2 3-0 4-0 
33.6 3-6 3-6 
38.4 3-6 4-0 
43.2 3-6 4-6 
50.0 4-0 4-0 
56.5 4-0 46 
63.0 4-0 5-0 
71.5 4-6 4-6 
79.5 4-6 5-0 
87.5 4-6 5-6 
98.0 5-0 5-0 
108.0 5-0 5-6 
130.0 5-6 5-6 
170.0 6-0 6-0 


FIGURE 8—TABLE OF DRY WELL SIZES 


level of the ground water (if present) 
should be at least two feet below the bottom 
of the dry well, hence the depth of many 
dry wells will be established by this condi- 
tion. A depth greater than six feet is rarely 
necessary and may prove to be unduly ex- 
pensive. It is recommended that for prac- 
tical reasons the size of the dry well be kept 
fairly small with two or more being used in 
preference to one large one. 


METHODS OF DRAINING 


The removal of surface water that ac- 
cumulates in footing drains or the water car- 
ried by roof leaders is provided for in one 
of several ways. If the site of the house is 
in an urban community, a storm sewer 1s 
usually available and used for this purpose. 
If the house is in the country, the discharge 
should be made to grade, if feasible, or to a 
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FIGURE 9—DRAINING BY SUMP PUMP 


dry well. Ground water close to the level 
of the basement floor presents a more dif- 
ficult problem. Drain tile discharges to 
sewer, grade or dry well may relieve hydro- 
static pressure but if dryness in the basement 
is to be achieved, faultless waterproofing 
must be the rule. A better solution is to 
conduct the ground water to a sump pit 
(with under floor drain tile) where it can 
be removed by means of a sump pump or 
drainer. 

It is perhaps natural that some architectural 
designers should shy away from specifying 
motor-driven mechanical equipment not ab- 
solutely essential to the requirements of the 
house, but such a reaction is unfortunately a 
carry-over from the days when such equip- 
ment was less dependable and power fail- 
ures were more frequent. Now, in a genera- 
tion in which the oil burner, the stoker and 
the electric refrigerator are so widely ac- 
cepted, these sump pumps have undoubtedly 
come into their own. Several types of sump 
pumps and drainers are available on the 
market at surprisingly low cost. Some oper- 
ate by water or steam pressure, some by 
gasoline motor. Most common, however, 
are those powered by electric motors and 
which operate automatically by means of an 
electric switch or other device that starts the 
pump when the water level rises. 

Very often basements are designed with no 
provision for the removal of accumulated 
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water. During unusual storms many water- 
tight basements will admit water through 
bulkheads or windows, or water might come 
as a result of draining the boiler or other 
cause. In such instances, dampness—and in- 
convenience, to say the least—is the result. 
Therefore it cannot be recommended too 
strongly that a means of draining be pro- 
vided even if the indications are such as to 
make it seem unnecessary. Where a floor 
drain can be discharged to grade or dry well 
If discharged to 
sewer, a trapped drain is sometimes em- 


the problem is simple. 


ployed, but when used, the chance that the 
water in the trap may evaporate (because 
of infrequent use) and admit foul air, or the 
possibility that the sewer might back up into 
the basement, must be recognized. Figure 
9 illustrates a method of preventing back 
water from sewer entering basement. The 
sump pump discharge is carried to the base- 
ment ceiling and thence through the founda- 
tion wall to a catch basin. Note that the dis- 
charge is passed through the foundation wall 
at a high point if the basement is water- 
proofed. This is to avoid the possibility of 
this pipe sleeve becoming a point at which 
ground or surface water could find its way 
into the basement. 

Should the installation of a drain be im- 
practical, and the providing of a sump pump 
omitted, a sump pit, at least, should be pro- 
vided. 
is in progress and it may ‘save a great deal 
of trouble in some future emergency, since 


It costs but little when construction 


it is a requirement for all sump pumps. It 
is recommended that the pit be approxi- 
mately twenty-four inches in diameter and 
twenty-four inches deep with the floor slop- 
ing toward it in all directions. This pit may 
be also placed in an out-of-the-way corner, 
in which case a centrally located floor drain, 
connected under floor with the pit, is used. 
In this instance the floor should slope to- 
ward the floor drain. 

Providing for the draining of the basement 
(whether waterproofed or not) is a “must” 
of good design. The small additional cost 
involved will be repaid many times over in 
the convenience realized in the draining of 
boilers, washing machines, and floors. 
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BY THEODORE KAUTZKY 


Just as the oak is strong, rugged, and mas- 
culine, the birch, which we will now study, 
is delicate, graceful, and feminine in its 
characteristics. I am, of course, thinking of 
the ordinary white birch seen so frequently 
in suburban landscapes rather than of the 
great canoe birch which is found in the vir- 
gin forest rising to considerable heights and 
sometimes having impressive girth. The 
type of birch I mean grows commonly in 
several stems from a single root 





clusters 
system. So I have chosen to illustrate a clus- 
ter of three in which the trunks, as often 
occurs, have departed from the straight line 
of uneventful growth and have acquired 
that character which comes from a certain 
amount of struggle for survival in the face 
of difficulties. Because they have this charac- 
ter they become more interesting to draw 
and lend themselves more effectively to a 
well-composed sketch. 

We begin, as usual, by blocking out the gen- 
eral forms and masses to establish the pro- 
portions of the principal foliage groups and 
their relation to the slender stems. Two 
stages of this blocking out process are sug- 
gested lightly at the top of the accompany- 
ing plate. In the first step the trees alone are 
roughly arranged in a group. Carried a little 
further, the composition is seen to need the 
addition of a mass of shrubbery behind it to 
avoid top-heaviness and the foliage of the 
trees needs to be elaborated a bit and treated 
in a manner more suggestive of leafiness. 
When we have gone this far and have our 
intentions well in mind we can begin boldly 
to lay in the values we have decided upon 
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for our composition. The central tree of the 
group, which is in back of the other two, we 
determine to make the darkest so as to hold 
the picture in balance. This decision also en- 
ables us to silhouette the tree in front as 
light against dark, increasing the three 
dimensional feeling. 

Note that the foliage of the birch is thin and 
tremulous, with lots of openings through 
which the sky shines and lots of leaves, 
stirred by the wind, turning their silvery un- 
der surfaces to the observer. Many single 
leaves stand out from the rest, especially 
around the edges of foliage masses, contrib- 
uting to the sparkling effect. It should be 
your aim to express these peculiarities in 
your sketch. You can do it by using rather 
short broad strokes, changing their directions 
all the time and varying their shapes to 
simulate leaf forms, not too literally but 
suggestively. Also leave frequent whites. 

As with the other trees, the principle of set- 
ting light against dark and dark against light 
is employed to define shapes of stem and 
branch and leaf mass. This principle holds 
good even though the bark of the birch 
trunks and limbs is predominantly white. 
They will still seem dark against the sky in 
many places. Where the trunks are silhou- 
etted white against the dark foliage of the 
shrubbery there will be enough lightness to 
carry the impression of the light bark 
throughout the sketch. 

In putting tones on the trunks and larger 
branches it will be well to use short strokes 
running crosswise rather than longer strokes 
running lengthwise. Somehow this treatment 
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expresses better the quality of the bark, 
which has a horizontal grain as is known to 
every one who has peeled a birch tree. Occa- 
sional breaks in the continuity of the shad- 
ing, leaving white gaps not too long for the 
eye to carry past, are also in character with 
this tree. The little section in the upper 
right-hand corner of the plate will show 
what I mean. 

Be sure to keep the trunks properly slender 
and tapering delicately all the way to the 
top. The branches usually tend to curve up 
from the main stem, particularly near the 
top of the tree where they are shorter. 
Lower down they may tend to be more hor- 
izontal or to bend down if they have had to 
carry heavy foliage during the tree’s life. 
Ice storms often permanently change their 
curvature. 

I cannot emphasize too much the importance 


of the silhouette of foliage masses in con- 
veying the character of a tree. Whether you 
are conscious of it or not as you look at a 
specimen you are getting an important part 
of your impression from the way the edges 
are broken up against the sky or against 
other trees or buildings. Try therefore to 
discern as well as you can what the identify- 
ing marks are and give particular care to 
putting them down in your sketch. This ef- 
fort will repay you. 

Next lesson will deal with another common 
tree, the elm. While you are waiting for it 
spend plenty of time mastering the birch, 
for it’s not as easy as it looks. Incidentally, 
I’m wondering what progress some of you 
are making. Why not send in some of your 
sketches for criticism. PI] be able to check up 
then'on whether you are sharpening your 


pencils often and using them skilfully. 
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In a typhoon of super-heated steam graphite 
smashes, batters, tears against graphite— 
demolished into finer and finer particles until 
the right size is reached. This is Typhonite. 

So cunning is this process that the whirling 
graphite does not touch sides, top or bottom of 
the chamber in which demolition takes place. 
And out of this typhoon chamber Typhonite 
passes in a vortex into airtight conveyors. 

From this pure, matchless Typhonite, are 
made leads for Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
pencils. Even, dustless, opaque lines that tell 
in direct blueprinting are the work of Dixon’s 
Typhonite Eldorado. Use Typhonite Eldorado. 
Test them from drawing to blueprint. On such 
a test we rest our case. 





Order Dixon’s Typhonite 
Eldorado pencils from 


your regular source of 
supply. 
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DRAFTLESS AIR DIFFUSER 


4 
Ad THE IMPROVED 


TYPE C 








RCHITECTS and ENGINEERS will be interested to learn 

about these improvements in the Type "C'S ANEMOSTAT 
Draftless Air Diffuser —the type that mounts flush with the 
ceiling and is most generally used in commercial, institutional 
and residential air conditioning, air heating and ventilating 
installations. 

Improvements include a reduction of approximately 1/3 in 
the diameter of the outer cone, the addition of a substantial 
moulded edge on the outer cone, and an increase in the 
diameter of the fixing stays. These improvements combine to 
increase the ruggedness of construction, to simplify 
installation and to make the unit even more attractive 
in appearance. 

In performance no improvement was possible. The new 
Type "C" ANEMOSTAT, like its predecessor and all other 
members of the line, positively guarantees the elimination of 
drafts — pockets of dead, stale, clammy air —hot and cold 
areas and all other obnoxious conditions resulting from faulty 
air distribution. Every air conditioning, air heating or venti- 
lating system, new or installed, can be assured of ideal air 
distribution by the simple expedient of equipping all air 
supply outlets with ANEMOSTATS. 


GET FULL ANEMOSTAT FACTS 


Write for descriptive literature which tells how ANEMOSTATS 
provide ideal air distribution and why they cannot fail. 
It also describes the various ANEMOSTAT types, gives sizes 
and capacities and information about selection and installa- 
tion. Write for it today. 


. WEM@STAT 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dep't P, 10 East 39th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





“NO AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM IS BETTER THAN JTS AIR DISTRIBUTION” 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of Pencit Points. 

We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
July and December, 1939, issues of PENciL Ponts. 
Must be in good condition. Subscription Department, 
care of PENciL Points. 

WANTED: A book on architectural rendering by Frank 
A. Hays. Please state condition and price of book in 
first letter. Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of 
Pencit Points. 

Ernest R. G. Trimbath, 115 1-2 Hickory Street, Johns- 
town, Pa., would like to obtain a copy of Harvard City 
Planning Studies, Vol. 11 (Neighborhoods of Small 
Houses), 205 pages. Please state condition of book and 
price. 

Mrs, Frid. Heer, 2535 Traut Terrace, Dubuque, Iowa, has 
the following architectural magazines for sale: Amert- 
can Architect, Architectural Forum, The Brickbuilder, 
Pencit Points, Building Age, Modern Hospital, 
Through the Ages, The Nation’s Schools, The Western 
Architect, Architecture and Building, Technology 
Architectural Record, Falles American Architecture. 

George F. Sansbury, Cumberland, Maryland, has the fol- 
lowing copies of Architectural Record for sale: October, 
1915; October, 1916; October, 1917; October, 1918; 
October, 1919; January, February, April, May, July 
through December, 1920; all of 1921 except June, 
September; January, March through October, 1922; 
September through December, 1923; January through 
October, except February, 1924; January through 
April, June, July, November, December, 1928; 1929 
complete; January, February, March, 1930. Will con- 
sider offer for all or part. 

FOR SALE: Work of McKim, Mead & White, in port- 
folios; Viollet-le-duc, Dictionnaire, 10 vols., first edition 
(fine); Versailles, Marcel Lambert's Renderings, and 
historical text, sumptuous work, in two large portfolios 
D’ Espouy’s Fragments Antiques, Vol. 1, fine original edi- 

(Continued on page 42, Advertising Section ) 
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answer to the floor problems of your 
clients. It is practical, as well as beau- 
titul. The extra-smooth surface is 
remarkably easy to clean. No dust-col- 
lecting cracks or crevices. In addition, 
Nairn floors are economical to install, 1s 
with little maintenance required. na wal 
Installed by Authorized Contractors, r+) 


vairn Linoleum is fully guaranteed. 


)NGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, N. J. 
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“HALLOWELL” 
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Designed by men who have personally spent 
many years “on the board,” the stool shown 
above permits draftsmen full freedom of 
movement plus the greatest possible comfort. 
This combination of advantages does much to 
eliminate the familiar afternoon let-down and 
at all times provides work-producing comfort. 


“Hallowell” Steel Stools incorporate modern, 
full welded construction which insures life- 
times of wear. Wobble and general looseness 
which soon afflict ordinary riveted stools just 
can’t develop. “Hallowell” prices are right, 
too. Send now for full information. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOSTON = DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA 

















(Continued from page 40, Advertising Section) 
tion, Fragments Renaissance, Vol. 1 and 2 (new); 
Tyrolese Interiors, 1 vol.; American Competitions, Vol. 
3; Grinling Gibbons, and the Wood-work of His Time, 
Tipping; /u English Homes, Latham; Classic and 
Renaissance Architecture, with text, Buhlmann (port- 
folio); Elements and Theory of Architecture, Guadet, 
4 vols. (paper) ; Colin Campbell’s Vitruvius Brittanicus, 
3 vols.; “Skitzzen von Otto Reith,” 4 vols. Please send 
offer Box 1, PENcit Points. 

H. J. Fowler, 59 Adams Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has 
for sale some very fine K&E engineering instruments, 
in cases, good condition: No. 1753 Parallel Rule; 18” 
Triangular Scale Rule; No. 2174 18” Curve Rule; 
No. 1160 Both’s Parent Scale Liner; No. 1887 15” 
T-Square; No. 1622-P 12” Paragon Scale; No. 1166-C 
Sectional Liner; a very large Beam Compass with ad- 
justable points. Also other engineering instruments and 
many technical books. 

Arthur G. Cromwell, 440 Plymouth Avenue S., Rochester, 
N. Y., has the following magazines for sale: PENcIL 
Points—December, 1922; 1923, 1924, 1925, com- 
plete; November and December, 1935; 1936, complete; 
all except February, 1937; 1938, 1939, complete. 
Architectural Record—August, 1923; August, October, 
November, December, 1932; 1933 through 1940 to 
date, complete. Architectural Forum—October, Novem- 
ber, December, 1935; all except April, 1936; January 
and February, 1937; 1938 complete; January, Febru- 
ary, March, 1939. Architecture—1922 bound in cloth 
in 2 volumes; 1923 same; 1924, 1925, 1926; January 
through September, 1927; April, May, June, 1933. 
All are in excellent condition, will sell separately only 
on large order, purchaser to pay freight. 

Randall S. Naden, 630 Maple Street, Fall River, Mass., 
has the following magazines for sale, all in excellent 
condition: PENcit Poinrs—November and December, 
1935; 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, complete. American 
Architect—May through December, 1935; all except 
May and October, 1936; 1937 and 1938 complete. 
Architectural Record—January through October, 1939. 
Please make offer. 

DESK ROOM: Full office equipment, use of stock and 
shipping rooms, if desired, at no additional cost. Quiet 
office, very reasonable rent. Times Square section, New 


York City. Box No. 900. 











PERSONALS 


OTIS & LEA, Architects, have dissolved partnership. 
Elliott Lea, A.I.A., W. Earle Otis and Gaarwood M. 
Grimes will practice independently from their offices in 
the Speed Building, Louisville, Ky. 

C. McKINLEY OLSON and OLIVER SANDQUIST, 
Architects, have formed a partnership for the general 
practice of architecture, with offices at Century Court, 
161 Fast Erie Street, Chicago, III. 

WINSTON ELTING, THEODORE LAMB and PAUL 
SCHWEIKHER have opened new offices at 152 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, IIl., for the practice of archi- 
tecture and industrial design. 

BUCKLEY, ARANGO & LYONS, Architects and Engi- 
neers, have opened an office at 930-931 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C., with Rolland C. Buckley, Architect, 
in charge. Mr. Buckley was formerly with the Centra! 
Office of the PWA. The firm will still maintain their 
offices in Panama and Colon, Republic de Panama. 

THOMAS JOKON CHANG, Architect, has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture in the Canadian 

Bank of Commerce Building, Corner Main and Pender 

Streets, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
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The architects of the new Tiffany 
& Company building at 57th Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, the 
firm of Cross and Cross, have util- 
ized every new development in 
building construction while keep- 
ing the exterior dignified, conserv- 
ative, in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the House. 
trusses, running the breadth of the 


Three huge 


building, permit a main sales floor 
85 x 100 feet with a ceiling height 
of 24 feet, without column, pillar 
or obstruction. Wide aisles, spe- 
cially designed counters, ingenious 
lizhting, air-conditioning which is 
an integral part of the structure, 
all combine to create maximum 
comfort and convenience for 


customers. 
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Before such a building can be 
produced in stone and steel, glass 
and mortar, another building must 
rise from drawing board and 
draughting table—a building in 
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Leaning PENCILS 


$1 PER DOZEN 
in 17 grades, 6B to 9H; also 3 grades for tracing 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. 
ALSO MADE IN 


CANADA—Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
ENGLAND—Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London 




















pencil—the sketches, working 
drawings, renderings, blue-prints 


of architect and engineer. 


Venus Pencils are produced for 
just such men on just such jobs— 
tools for them, as carefully made 
and jealously watched as_ the 
precious work they create. Know- 
ing this, more architects and engi- 
neers select Venus than any other 
pencil. One of the 17 uniform 
degrees of black Venus lead, each 
made by the exclusive *Colloidal 
Process for extra strength, pro- 
vides the exact answer to every 
technical pencil need. We would 
be pleased to send you samples in 
the degree you require. Address 
Dept. A. * U. S. Pat. Off. No. 1,738,888 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 

Their location, far from the center 
of their parent cities, will create a 
housing problem for Philadelphia’s 
defense centers: (1) Frankford Ar- 
senal, (3) New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation Yard, and (4) Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. From figures col- 
lected on a recent tour I estimate that 
these places have taken on a total of 
at least 9,000 employees since the 


beginning of 1940. They expect to 


add 17,000 more between now and 
1942. Nearer the 
metropolitan area, Cramp’s shipyard 


center of the 


(No. 2 on the map) which was shut 
down in 1927, will reopen soon. This 
is expected to employ at least six 
thousand. All these numbers added to 
the 7,700 employ ees which a Phila- 
delphia Housing Association Survey 
indicated had been taken on by mis- 
cellaneous industries in the Quaker 
City recently add up to quite a tidy 
Many of the 


workers, skilled mechanics, machin- 


housing problem.* 
ists, etc., will have to be imported 
into this metropolitan area. The hous- 
ing supply here is overdrawn already. 

A recent comment by a representa- 
tive of the shipyard workers suggests 
that the automobile, a new factor 
since the last war, may have less in- 
fluence on the location of defense 
housing than is commonly imagined. 
Speaking before the House Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
recently, John Green, President of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, said: “We are 
told that the housing problem is not 
so acute as in the last war because to- 
day the average worker has an auto- 
mobile and can commute to his job. 
There are two things I want to say 
about that: First, in Camden and 
other shipbuilding centers you will 
find that we have now combed the 
area from which it is practical for 
workers to travel by auto; second, it 
may be all right to drive long dis- 
tances to work in the summer months, 
but it is not all right in the winter, 
and in any case, workers get sick after 
a while of wasting all those good 
hours on the road and of spending 
money on gasoline and tires that 
* The Philadelphia Housing Association has just 
issued a pamphlet HousinG AND THE NATIONAL 
Derense. This summarizes conditions in the 
city and can be obtained free by writing the 


Association, 1717 Philadel phia. 
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should be going for necessities for the 
family or for recreation and savings.” 
Incidentally, “Fairview,” built as 
Yorkship Village during the last war, 
was ideally situated to serve the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation’s yard 
(No. 5 on the map. Photos of this 
community PENCIL 
Points for September ). 

A local squabble has developed 


appeared in 


about fixing a location for houses for 
some of the six thousand employees 
which the Navy Yard has taken on 
since 1939. In August, Rear Admiral 
A. E. Watson, Commandant of the 
Philadelphia Naval District, asked the 
City Council for 1,000 houses and 
said he wanted them built in South 
Philadelphia near the yard. “That old 
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admiral is the only one who wants to 
build those houses down there. Who 
wants to live in that swamp?” an off- 
cial of the shipyard workers’ union 
said to me. When I questioned a rep- 
resentative of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority about the proposed site 
he defended it, saying it was near one 
of the best parks in the city and that 
the label “swamp” was libelous. 
The unnumbered blackened areas 
indicate PWA_ and 
USHA housing projects, completed 
or under construction. Their posi- 
tions, far from the centers of Cam- 
den or Philadelphia in all cases but 
one, indicate that the government 
agencies have been guided by a low- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Survey on Wind Damage Shows 
the best records have been made 


by Pitch and Gravel Roofs 


MAGE TO ROOFS by wind is often a serious 

oblem. Some of the wind damage is done 
suction. Some is done by wind getting 
der exposed laps of roofing and ripping 
large sections.” 


AT ARE the records on this?” 


D DAMAGE to roofs without gravel or 
surfaces was more than twice as fre- 
M as to coal tar pitch roofs ... and the 
48€ Was almost six times as much.” 





“A TAR ROOF has 400 pounds of gravel or 300 
pounds of slag every 100 sq. ft. That alone is 
considerable protection against wind damage. 
Laps aren’t exposed; the whole roof is tightly 
sealed by heavy top pouring of coal tar pitch.” 
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“WHEN YOU REALIZE that the pitch and gravel 
roof not only has greater resistance to wind 
damage but also greater resistance to sun 
damage, to water damage, to hail damage, to 
fire damage... you know why the coal tar pitch 
and gravel roofs have made the fine old records 
for long life.” 


J 
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“THE EFFECT of this is shown by a survey 
made by one company which is interested 


in roofing problems. It kept records of 
about 7,500 roofs over a five-year period 
ending last fall.” 





When you hear of a built-up roof 
that has lasted 30 or 40 years, you 
usually find that it is of coal tar 
pitch. Nothing has happened in the 
roofing business to indicate that 
any other type of built-up roofing 
can equal those old records of the 
tar roofs. 


For your own sake, specify Koppers 
Coal Tar Pitch Roofing. 


OTHER KOPPERS PRODUCTS: 


Tarmac Road Tars for paving drives, 
parking areas, walks, etc. . . . Bitminous- 
base Paints... Pressure-treated Piling and 


other timber products. 











OPPERS COAL TAR ROOFING—KOPPERS COAL TAR WATERPROOFING 
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KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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(Continued from page 56) 
price land policy in picking sites. It is 
not alone their distance from the 
yards which puts them beyond reach 
of shipyard workers: their wages 
averaging $36.00 a week are above 
the eligibility limit. Fortunately, naval 
construction legislation recently passed 
removes the tenant income restrictions 
on emergency projects to be built in 
future by the USHA or the Navy 
Department. 

Philadelphia’s Real Property Sur- 
vey for 1939 indicates that USHA 
projects have made no very great 
dent in the housing shortage. The 
ratio of families to dwelling units rose 
from 95.3% in 1934 to 96.7% in 
1939. In Camden the situation is 
even worse. Horace R. Dixon, the 
executive director of the city Housing 
Authority, reported recently: “Right 
now our working population is up to 
51,000 against a normal 41,000 with 
the defense program just starting. 
We’re worse off than we were dur- 
ing the last war. Then we had more 
vacancies, but there hasn’t been any 
building since, and in the past two 
years we've lost about 1,000 units, 
some through demolition and others 
because they just gave out from age. 
Why, three months ago we had to 
order 60 families out of Westfield 
Acres, our Federal housing project, 
to take in families with lower incomes 
—and the 60 families are still there. 
We haven’t been able to find other 
homes for them. We can’t kick them 
out into the street. 


“Tt’s almost impossible to rent any- 


thing. The real estate men are hold- 
ing the few available houses for sale. 
They can afford to hold out in this 
type of market. And they’re hiking 
rents all over town. That began 
around April 1 when the war orders 
started coming.” 

Driving through Camden I saw 
many an old box being renovated into 
a house. In Gloucester, just south of 
Camden there is an old cotton mill 
(c. 1870) on the shore of the Dela- 
ware River. The row houses which 
were built at the same time as the 
mill, according to the custom of those 
days, are now being renovated to 
rent to employees of the shipyards not 
far up the road. I went into one of 
these houses and noticed that despite 
the clean, new wallpaper on the walls 
and the rudimentary cleaning of the 
floors, the place stank, quite literally. 

Incidentally, it seems that the ex- 
isting conditions offer an opportunity 
to the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
A.I.A. to get its name on the map. 
Navy Yard admirals, Housing Au- 
thority, and ship-building union off- 
cials are expressing learned opinions 
on the housing question. A humming 
and a buzzing like that of honey 
bees comes from the real estate men. 
But where, oh where, are the archi- 
tects? ALAN MATHER 


SYRACUSE AIDES 

The appointment of Melvin L. King, 
Syracuse, William Kaelber, Roches- 
ter, and L. Andrew Reinhard, New 
York, as new members of the Co- 
operating Committee of Architects 


established in 1936 under auspices of 
Department of Architecture of Syra- 
cuse University has been announced. 
The Committee is intended to effect 
a liaison between the academic and 
professional fields. 

Other members of the Committec 
are: Ernest Barott, Montreal; Loui: 
J. Gill, San Diego; Paul Hueber, 
Syracuse; Lorimer Rich, New York; 


and Conway L. Todd, Rochester. 


FALL EXHIBIT 


The most comprehensive exhibition 
of the work of Frank Lloyd Wright 
ever presented to the public is sched- 
uled to open October 29 at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. 
This show, covering fifty years of 
Wright’s work — beginning with his 
earliest designs under Louis Sullivan 
and ending with designs now being 
built—will be part of an exhibition 
entitled, ““T'wo Great Americans.” 

The other noted man honored by 
the Museum is David W. Griffith, 
whose contributions to the art of the 
motion picture will be analyzed and 
presented in documents, photographs, 
and a cycle of films. 

The Museum of Modern Art also 
announces that its Winter 1941 ex- 
hibition will be, “The Art of the 
American Indian,” presenting con- 
temporary Indian works and _ art 
against a background of tribal tradi- 
tion. The Spring 1941 exhibition will 
be a critical recapitulation of the vari- 
ous fields of art entitled, “Since 
1930.” 








Higgins Drawing Board Paste Saves you time and trouble, for it 
is quick and sure to catch ¢ Higgins Drawing Board Paste is simple 
and easy to use. For mounting drawing paper to make a “‘stretch,” 
apply smoothly and evenly to the margin of the board about one 
inch wide all around and then press the previously moistened 

paper down firmly and allow to dry. 
Its great strength and body hold the paper in perfect shape 
so that washes may be applied without danger of wrinkling or 
warping. For ease of handling and for better finished work, 
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specify Higgins on your next 
order of Inks and Adhesives 
and ask your dealer for one of 
the new Higgins Color Wheels 
showing Higgins Inks actually 
applied on drawing paper. 


HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, X. ¥. 
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HOW SPRINKLERS PREVENTED 


490,000 FIRE LOSS AT AIRPORT 





Closely nestled inside the Moffett Hangar at the 
famous New Orleans Airport on the night of 
November 11, 1938 were 32 planes with wing over- 
lapping wing. Suddenly at 8:30 P. M., fire flashed 
from the wing of a plane being repaired. In less 
than a minute, as flames raced across the wing 
surface, a remarkable new type of sprinkler system 
went into action. Automatically, it sounded an 
alarm and deluged water on the burning plane and 
those in the surrounding area. Within five minutes 
the entire fire was extinguished at a loss of only 
$1700. 


This amazing new sprinkler system was the Rock- 
wood Dualguard Deluge System — designed espe- 
cially for airplane hangars with their severe fire 
hazards of quick-burning contents, high ceilings 
and remoteness from fire departments. Fast, sure 
action of the fire protection system is imperative 
— that’s where the Rockwood Heat Actuated De- 
vices which operate on the revolutionary principle 
of Temperature Rate-of-Rise are so important. 
These start water flowing instantly and auto- 
matically as soon as the room temperature rises 
faster than a predetermined rate — long before any 
device operating at a fixed temperature would go 
into action. Once the system goes into operation 
it delivers huge quantities of water —a real deluge 
to drown the fire at once and protect the neighbor- 
ing planes and the hangar, as it did at New Orleans. 






































Diagram shows the interior of Moffett Hangar. Fire first started in plane 
No. 1 on the underside of the wing at the point marked X. Sections of 
the three planes which were burned are shown in black. Following is a 
summary of the damage to the planes in the immediate area: 


No. 1 Plame -— Damage $1100 — 
Fabric burned from wings and 
fuselage, instrument panel des- 
troyed. Salvage: undamaged 
motor, landing gear, framework 
and propeller. 


No. 2 Plame-— Damage $100 - 
Fabric burned off top side of 
wing for distance of about 4 
feet, where overlapped by plane 
No. 1. Salvage: undamaged en- 
tire remainder of ship. 


No. 3 Plame-—No damage — 
though overlapped by plane 
No. 4. 


No. 4 Plame-—Damage $500 — 
Fabric burned from tail, under- 
side of wing and a portion of 


the upper surface of wing. 
Salvage: undamaged motor, 
propeller, framework, landing 
gear, instrument panel. 


No. 5 Plame-—No damage — 
though nose to nose with No. 
4 plane. 


No. 6 Plame—No damage — 
though overlapped by No. 4 
plane. 


No. 7 Plame—No damage — 
though overlapped by No. 1 
plane. 


More important, the rapid action of 
the Rockwood Dualguard Deluge 
Sprinkler System prevented any 
damage to the other planes and the 
hangar itself—a total valuation of 
$450,000. 


WRITE! More detailed account of this fire and description of Rockwood Dualguard Deluge 
System are contained in booklets which will be sent on request. Protection of planes is vital from 
the standpoint of national defense and insurance savings. If you are planning a new hangar or are 


interested in the protection of an existing hangar, specific engineering information will be gladly sent. 


Write or wire now—no obligation. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER... 


TOBER 19:40 
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Get your* 


complete Set-of-Four 


for Building- 
All- porcelain Tru- 
Lite Letters with 
rolled- 


bead edge are made 


exclusive 


to your order... 
in any style, size 
and color or com- 
bination of colors. 
Data 
all info 


Sheets give 
including 
illumination and 
installation. 


Stainless steel Tru- 
Lite Letters with 
color porcelain in- 
lay are made to 
order in any style, 
size to conform to 
design. 
Sheets give 


building 
Data 
info on construc- 
tion, illumination 
and installation. 


*Mail Coupon Now 


Just clip the coupon below, paste it on a penny 
postcard and your set of these new Don Graf 
Data Sheets will come your way — pronto. 


THE W. A. BARROWS 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL CO., 


Langdon Farm Road & Pennsylvania Railroad 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me set-of-four Don Graf Data Sheets on 
Barrows Tru-Lite letters. 


NAME 
FIRM 


CITY. 














THE CLINIC £3 AN 


Eprror’s Nore—W e are indebted to 
George B. Brigham, Jr., of the Col- 
lege of Architecture and Design, 
University of Michigan, for the dts- 
cussion below of the educational value 
of a college-sponsored students Archi- 
tectural Design and Building Clinic. 


For years the architects have criti- 
cized the schools of architecture for 
turning out graduates who were of 
little immediate use in the practice 
of architecture. Many schools have 


ADVANCED COURSE 








replied that their emphasis on archi- 
tecture as a fine art was important 
because of the difficulty of learning 
it as such in an office. They have 
also insisted that office practice could 
not be taught in the schools because 
it would limit the time available for 
academic design. 

The trouble really to be 
that design as taught in college 
included all the elements 


seems 


has not 


of architecture. Structure, materials, 
acoustics, and mechanical equipment 
have been almost entirely omitted 
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Cinema space requirements were studied by Sidney C. Little in this model 








University of Michigan Architectural Clinic students learning framing 
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from design and taught as separate 
subjects unrelated to the building as 
a whole. Thus design in an office, 
including of necessity all these ele- 
ments, is quite a different thing from 
design in the schools, and it is no 
wonder that a graduate fresh from 
college finds difficulty in handling 
this all-inclusive design. 

It has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to learn architecture in the of- 
fice of a practicing architect. The 
rapid increase in scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge necessary for the 
successful practice of architecture has 
made this apprentice method next to 
impossib'e. This difficulty has been 
increased also by the pressure of busi- 
ness competition in the offices. Few 
offices can now afford the leisurely 
pace of the old days when the whole 
staff felt free to take time to edu- 
cate the apprentice. Practicing archi- 
tects nowadays must have assistants 
with experience in the actual practice 
of architecture. Thus the college 
graduate is at present faced with the 
necessity of several years’ apprentice- 
ship with a continually smaller chance 
of finding a place to get it. 

There has been much talk and 
writing on this problem of the newly- 
graduated student of architecture, but 
the schools in general have done little 
about it. This is partly because of their 
belief that the practicing architect 
could and would continue the educa- 
tion of apprentices, and partly because 
they have been afraid of becoming 
trade schools. The difficulty seems to 
lie also in the different aims of the 


schools of architecture. ‘Io some, ar- 
chitecture is apparently a more or less 
arbitrary and academic arrangement 
of plan, line, mass, form and color 
traditional 
rules. Of course, the living spaces 


according to aesthetic 
are arranged in general as required 
for the given activity, but where 
human needs conflict with aesthetic 
requirements the latter usually take 
precedence. 

To other schools, architecture is 
a living vital science and art insep- 
arably intertwined with human ac- 
tivity. Space is organized and _in- 


A skilled mason directed students laying up brick bonds and wall sections 





Professor Brigham assists a student in 
specification writing. Photos by Ivory 





CHARLOTTE, N. C., APARTMENT 


equipped with 


BATHROOM 
CABINETS 


Many outstanding apartment 
buildings throughout the nation 
are MIAMI equipped—indicating 
architects’ preference for "Amer- 
ica's finest'’ Bathroom Cabinets 
and Accessories. Over 140 
models — from simplest units to 
deluxe ensembles. See our cata- 
log in Sweet's—or write Depi. PP 


MIAM 








liami-Colonial Cabinet 
-CF 


No. 400 for your copy. 


Alson Court, Charlotte, N. C., 
selected. Architect, 


Raymond C. 
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for which Miami Cabinets were 
Snow, Washington, D. ¢ 
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closed for specific use and that use 
takes precedence over axial arrange- 
ment, symmetrical masses or other 
similar arbitrary requirements. This 
organic arrangement of space inclosed 
with appropriate materials, skillfully 
used, can result in sound, logical de- 
sign which, in the hands of a sensitive 
artist, becomes also imaginatively sat- 
isfying in form. 

For years the University of Michi- 
gan College of Architecture and De- 
sign has been adjusting its curricu- 
lum to keep in step with the changing 
needs of the latter definition of ar- 
chitecture. Last winter a course was 
introduced for seniors and graduates 
to help bridge the present gap be- 
tween college and the practice of 
architecture. The course is called an 
Architectural Clinic, because its aims 
and methods are similar to student 
clinics in the other professions. In 
this course the student architect meets 
the client under the supervision of 
registered architects (either members 
of the faculty or architects in local 
practice) and under conditions simi- 
lar to those used for the student of 
medicine or dentistry. He discusses 
with the client the problem in- 
volved, inspects the site, analyzes the 
problem, holds frequent conferences 
with the client, makes preliminary 
sketches, and finally working draw- 
ings and specifications. 

The supervisor stays in the back- 
ground as much as possible, thus 
throwing onto the student all the 
responsibility of which he is capable, 
in order to advance him more rap- 


idly toward an independent profes- 
sional practice. At present the student 
does not assume the responsibility of 
dealing with the contractor. While 
acting in an advisory capacity, how- 
ever, he makes frequent inspections 
during construction, reporting to the 
owner any improper methods or de- 
viations from plans, but he does not 
have authority to deal directly with 
the contractor. The ability to handle 
this work in a realistic and satisfac- 
tory way is developed throughout the 
undergraduate years. This Clinic is, 


therefore, the logical culmination of 


the present College curriculum. 

Beginning with the second semes- 
ter in College, the student of archi- 
tecture studies simultaneously the or- 
ganization of space for use and the 
elements of inclosure. 

At first simple traditional wood 
frames, roofs, masonry walls, open- 
ings, and similar details are studied. 
Then the student experiments with 
newer methods devised by others, or 
tries out his own ideas. To facilitate 
this study, wood-framed models are 
built at one-quarter full size, concrete 
and mortar are mixed by hand to get 
the feel of it, and bricks and concrete 
blocks are laid up. The resulting in- 
terest, enthusiasm and ability to think 
cannot be compared with solely 
graphic means which, however, fol- 
low this contact with real materials. 

The student’s first contact with 
the organization of space involves 
domestic use. Starting with individual 
rooms or areas of the house, the study 
continues through the complete plan- 


ning of all areas interrelated, and 
then to a small city plan group where 
each house must be located and 
planned in relation to all the others. 
Emphasis on the interior living spaces 
always takes precedence over the ex- 
terior, which is developed as the logi- 
cal expression of the interior. 

Scale models take precedence over 
graphic means in this course also, and 
make internal spacial relations appear 
much more vividly to the student. 
Study drawings of plans and eleva- 
tions accompany the study by model, 
and final drawings accompany the 
final model. 

The broad scope of this introduc- 
tory course with its emphasis on sci- 
entific method and social and eco- 
nomic needs is supplemented by the 
study of abstract design. In this way 
the imagination is aroused and stim- 
ulated along with the _ intellect. 
Throughout the undergraduate years 
this interrelated study of space, ma- 
terial, and abstract design is contin- 
ued. Statics, strength of materials, 
theory and practice in concrete and 
steel parallel intermediate space de- 
sign problems and must precede all 
advanced design. Structural design, 
as well as space design, is studied by 
means of models which help to clar- 
ify the interrelation of form and 
function. 

The first question asked of a clinic 
student by a client is how much will 
it cost, or how much house can I 
have for so much money? A course 
in cost analysis helps to prepare the 
student architect for this question. 





FOR HOMES AND APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


LT-UP ROOFS 


AREY Roofs are built up—layer on 

layer—with the superior asphalt-satu- 
rated CAREY felts and the finest asphalt. 
The result is a roof that retains its elastic- 
ity under all weather conditions . . . will 
not melt and run under the sun’s heat... 
will not crack under zero temperatures. 
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(Above) Catherine’s 
Court Apartments, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Carey 
Built-up Roof and Rock- 
tex Insulating Wool. 


Another factor—intangible, yet invaluable 
that enters into every CAREY Rocf is 
experience. Back of every CAREY Roof 
are research facilities of a nation - wide 
organization and manufacturing skill de- 
veloped through 67 years of progress. 


(Above) House in 
Tucson, Arizona. 
Arthur T. Brown, Ar- 
chitect. Carey Built-up 
Roofing. 


Right) Century Apart- 
ments, Washington, 
D. C. Carey Built-up 
Roofs. 


Write for book “‘Specifications for Bonded 
Roofs’’—address Dept. 54. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Conventional and experimental meth- 
ods of construction are studied and 
compared, and related always to lo- 
cal prices and conditions. The stu- 
dent also plans and estimates the cost 
of several small dwellings of different 
size before he meets a client. 

Specification writing is anticipated 
in the courses 
materials. “The 
writing is done by the c 
tem whereby the student is aided by 
the experience of his predecessors and 
instructors, and he adds his contri- 
bution to the file as well as writing 
the specification at hand. 

The Clinic has been received en- 
thusiastically by the local architects. 
With an agreement that commissions 
will be limited to buildings not ex- 
ceeding $6000 in cost, the architects 
agree that the Clinic will not compete 
with their business, but will /elp 
them by increasing appreciation of the 


on costs and earlier 
actual 
card file sys- 
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services of an architect. 
ILLINOIS TECH 


The creation of “The Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology,” through merg- 
ing Armour Institute of “Technology 
and Lewis Institute, has been an- 
nounced following a formal meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of the new 
institution. Henry T. Heald, thirty- 
five, President of Armour Institute 
for two years, has been elected Presi- 
dent of Illinois Tech. Sixty prominent 
business men of Greater Chicago 
comprise the Board of Trustees and 
the union results in the formation of 
a technological education center hav- 
ing about seven thousand students. 


AT 


TuHey Buitr THE CapiroL, by 
I. T. Frary ($4.00, Siceneel, 
published by Garrett me Massie, 
Richmond, Virginia). 

I. T. Frary has done a service to all 

architecturally-minded people in pre- 

senting this story of the building of 
the Capitol. Here is unfolded the 
whole thrilling picture of the design- 
ing and erection of a building, w hich 
in sentiment and historical significance 
claims the affection of all Americans. 

Started at the very beginning of the 

Republic and continued for over one 

hundred years—always with the best 

available talent — this great building 
truly represents our architectural taste 
through many generations. When our 
taste was high it was reflected in the 
when it was 





fabric of the building 
mediocre that fact was recorded in 
stone and marble—and the periods of 
decadence are permanently set down 
in enduring form and material. 

The list of architects, 
assistants is a roll-call of American 
talent. Thornton, Latrobe, Bulfinch, 
and Walter occupy the principal ar- 
chitectural roles, supported by Hallett, 
Hoban, Hatfield, and Mills—to men- 
tion the more prominent of the assist- 
ants. These men all parade through 
this work beginning with the competi- 
tion for the design in 1792 and con- 
tinuing to the completion of the West 
Terraces and the landscape architec- 
ture by Olmsted in 1886. This story 
is illustrated with many photographs, 
drawings, and prints, all making an 
excellent and __ inspiring reference 


artists and 








LARGE IN THE LIBRARY 


work, especially for those unable to 
secure copies of Glenn Brown’s rare 
but definitive “History of the United 
States Capitol.” 

Mr. Frary is an architectural anti- 
quarian and his affection for the Cap- 
itol is displayed throughout the entire 
volume. He is conscious of the histor- 
ical and sentimental value of the 
building and well knows its tremen- 
dous worth and its visual appeal to 
all Americans. 

For 110 years the central part of 
the Capitol (with the exception of 
the dome) has stood practically as ap- 
proved by General W ashington and 
‘Thomas Jefferson. For 75 years the 
entire building has existed as you see 
it today. Such evidences of our histor- 
ical and cultural growth are most 
precious and must be preserved. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Frary has 
made no mention of the recent per- 
efforts to extend the East 
Front and thus to obliterate a great 
portion of the old work of the central 
section. It is hard to understand why 
Mr. Frary’s researches did not bring 
him into contact with these efforts, 
which would have swept out of ex- 
istence much of the very architecture 
that gave rise to this book. 

In 1935 and again in 1937 legis- 
lation was introduced to extend the 
East Front of the Capitol 
twelve to thirty feet eastward, to add 
two more columns to the central 
portico, and to do the entire work in 
marble supplanting the painted sand- 

(C ontinued on page 64) 
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Ever Put a Dumb Waiter in an Airport Restaurant? 


What is best type of dumb waiter for a restaurant, a school, a bank, a jail, a library? What are the proper capacity 
ratings for different services between floors, such as food, books, bags ‘of flour, or coin trucks? 


When is it best to use an electric dumb waiter? How to select from the several types of hand power dumb waiters? 


Questions like these, and many more, are answered in this 
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Sedgwick Elevator and Dumb Waiter equipment offers all the 
advantages of 47 years’ experience. If you are not acquainted 
with the Sedgwick line, write for complete catalog—now. 
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handy Reference Chart. And with the Sedgwick Specifica- 
tion Book, you can provide for complete and accurate 
specifications that will assure no substitution of inferior or 
poorly selected equipment. 


Be sure to write at once for your copies of these valuable 
reference guides. No charge, of course. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 164 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 63 ) 
stone of the present structure. These 
efforts were bitterly fought by many 
architects and laymen. The American 
Institute of Architects in their An- 
nual Convention in 1937 devoted an 
entire session to the proposals and con- 
demned the entire project. The whole 
story is available in the records of the 
74th and 75th Congress. 

The East Front of the Capitol 
stands practically as it was designed 
by ‘Thornton and adopted by General 
Washington, President of the Un‘ted 
States. It is historic. It represents the 
efforts of ‘Thornton, Latrobe, and 
Bulfinch, three of our most distin- 
architects. It reflects the 
critical judgment of Washington and 
Jefferson. It has met with the favor 
of the American people for 130 years. 


ouished 


It is one of the milestones of Ameri- 
can architecture, it is the first archi- 
tectural structure of this country as 
an independent Nation. 

These proposals would have com- 
pletely obliterated ‘Thornton, La- 
trobe, and Bulfinch from their just 
due as Architects of the Capitol. It 
would have severed a most pleasing 
link with the past. It would be most 
unpopular with the American people. 
The existing central portion of the 
Capitol as designed by our early Ar- 


General 


chitects and approved by 


Washington has a definite appeal be- 


cause of its charming simplicity, pleas- 
ing proportions, and historic associa- 
tions. It has stood for over 100 years 
as a valuable example of our early 
architecture. These changes would 
have removed the last vestiges of the 


The new plant of the Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Baltimore has been 
adjudged by the Jury of Architectural Awards of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce the outstanding factory structure completed in that city during 
1939. Exterior design, suitability to use, practical and artistic utilization of 
materials, and adaptability to site and neighborhood were bases of the award. 
Jesse M. Shelton, Atlanta, Georgia, is the architect. Dr. Douglas H. Gordon 
of the Baltimore Municipal Art Society headed the jury of selection. The 
award was to be presented at a meeting of the Association of Commerce 


impressive and historic design of the 
Capitol bequeathed to the Nation by 
its founders. It should be cherished. 

It seems to me that such a fine 
story of the building of the Capitol ‘s 
incomplete if it does not mention these 
recent menaces. The book would be 
more effective and more useful if it 
story of the 
struggle—so far successful—te retain 
this glorious building in its original 
LORIMER. RICH 


had included some 


condition. 


CERAMIC EXHIBIT 

The Ninth National Ceramic Exhi- 
bition will open October 13, at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Sy- 
racuse, New York, continuing until 
November 4. A Ceramic Forum 
open to the public will be held at 
the Museum that afternoon. 

For the annual traveling show a 
limited number of Ceramic pieces 
will be selected by a jury of museum 
and fine arts leaders. 


without the other is not enough. The two 

‘work together for lasting efficiency. Use The 
= RHEAD DOOR” for every job... small 
omes, large homes, factories, warehouses, 
service stations, fire stations and similar build- 


ings. 


large, no job too small. 









































MIRACLE WEDGE 


Sold Installed 


N-WIDE SALES-INSTALLATION SERVICE! 
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Smart and modern in appearance, 
complete and efficient in every 
working detail, sound and strong 
in design and construction... this 
new Super-Speed L C Smith is 
indeed ‘a secretary’s dream come 
true.” Be sure and see it. 

Now available for demonstra- 
tion by branch offices and dealers. 
New booklet free on request. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC ¢ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE NEW 1940 Siyper Spreed L C SMITH 


O¢.T OB-E.R: 3.94.0 












Micro, 


MORE THAN 


180 


cro-wveave 
Wl : 
TRACING CLOTH 


We are not using that expression 
All American in any “flag waving” 
sense. We mean that all material, 
all labor, all control of quality is 
free from the influences of conditions 
abroad. We mean that you have a 
dependable source of supply right 
here in the U. S. A. insuring 
prompt deliveries, price stability and 
product dependability. 


Write for sample testing sheets of Micro- 
Weave Tracing Cloth — try it yourself. 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
Companion Products: 
Royal Blue Print Cloth and Photo Cloth. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS + RICHMOND 


The dispensing roll container is a pro- 
tection. a convenience and an identifi- 
cation. It keeps the cloth clean — handy 


brackets attach to 
desk or table. 


FLAWLESS Q) 


THREADS 


PER SQ.INEH 





3 















NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW UNIT HEATER OF REVOLVING 
DISCHARGE TYPE 
The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 154 W 14th St., New York, 
N. Y., has added to its line of unit heaters, an improved 
high-ceiling heater of the revolving discharge type for 
heating industrial and commercial buildings. 

The new unit heater discharges heated air through 
outlets which slowly revolve 
causing air streams to sweep 
through 360° to penetrate 
every part of the working 
area. 

This constantly changing 
direction of air flow over- 
comes conditions where plant 
equipment obstructs complete 
distribution of heat from 
fixed discharge type heaters. 

The revolving discharge 
may be attached to any type 
HC heater in place of the other discharges. Where heat- 
ers are already installed, the revolving discharge may be 
substituted for the present discharge. Two shapes of 
revolving outlet, designs 4 and 8 are available for every 
size of HC heater. 





NEW AUTOMATIC OIL BURNER 
FOR SMALL HOMES 
The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn., has placed on the 
market a new automatic vaporizing oil burner which 
was designed exclusively for heating small homes of five 
or six rooms. 

The new burner uses the lower-price No. 2 or No. 3 
oil which makes quite a difference in operating cost dur- 
ing the long winter heating season. The maximum high- 
fire rating of the burner is said to be nine-tenths of a 
gallon of oil per hour. 








The following controls are furnished with the new 
burner: constant level valve; thermo-valve top which 
controls the constant level valve; room thermostat: 
transformer and draft regulator. The constant level 
valve, after going into action, resets itself automati- 
cally. Factory-adjusted air and oil flow are said to insur¢ 
maximum combustion efficiency. A pilot flame makes it 
unnecessary to incur expense of oil igniting electrodes, 
gas pilots, etc. It operates at high fire only when the 
thermostat calls for heat. At all other times it operates 
on the pilot flame. This insures minimum consumptio! 
of oil throughout the heating season. 


(Continued on page 69, Advertising Section) 
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FRANTZ COMPLETE GARAGE DOOR UNIT 


The Frantz Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill., has added to its line 
of overhead door equipment, the No. 10 garage door 
unit. This is the first time the company is offering a 
complete unit consisting of door and hardware. It is 
prefitted for 8 ft. wide by 7 ft. high openings. 

The new unit is said to be easier to operate because its 
load is lighter. The door is toxic treated for resistance 
fo cot. The 
panels are lami- 
nated fir with 
the exception of 
two that are 
glazed. 

The door rises 
up, completely 
in, out of the 
weather and out 
of the way. 
Only 2 in. of 
clearance are re- 
quired above the 
door opening. Over-the-Top door equipment employs no 
weights, chains, pulleys or cables to supply or transmit 
power. 

Rain, cold and snow are sealed out by steel weather- 
strip. Angle irons across top and bottom join the two 
door sections into one rigid unit and prevent warping. 
The latch engages on both sides for complete protection. 
The lifting power of springs is easily increased or de- 
creased by simple adjustment. 


NEW G-E ELECTRIC CLOCK AND OUTDOOR 
OUTLETS 

Two new moderately-priced special electrical outlets, 

one designed for use with electric wall clocks and the 

other for outdoor use in all weather, have been intro- 

duced by the appliance and merchandise department of 


the General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The new clock hanger outlet illustrated at left, pro- 
vides both mechanical support and electrical connection 
tor clocks, eliminating the untidy appearance of an ex- 
tension cord to the clock location from an existing out- 
let in a room. It includes a brass plate with a hook which 
is an integral part of the plate. The outlet itself is deeply 
recessed to conceal the cord and plug, and allows the 
clock to hang flush with the wall. 

















_ 'he weatherproof outlet, shown at right, is designed 
tor use as an outdoor lighting or appliance outlet or for 
(Continued on page 70, Advertising Section) 


















Everything in the tastefully 
designed restaurant pic- 
tured here must lend its 
touch of beauty to the 
whole. Notice how unob- 
trusively the Aerofuse 
Outlets become a part of 
the lovely decorative 
scheme! But it is small 
wonder they were selected 
for this installation when 
their functional superiority 
is taken into account. Effi- 
ciently they provide, (1) 
Maximum Air Mixture; 
(2) Rapid Temperature 
Equalization; (3) Perfect Air 
Distribution; (4) Total Elim- 
ination of Drafts. 
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PE Miciency | 


... THEN BEAUTY 


IN AIR DISTRIBUTION 





TUTTLE & BAILEY, Inc. 


EW BRITAIN, 












































ivaihad Wow 


A SUPPLY AND 
RETURN UNIT 


Valuable in installations 
where simplification of the 
duct layout is of primary 
importance, Supply and re- 
turn (exhaust) ducts can be 
run to the same point. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 
Successfully conducted for the past eight years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-nine years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 











SOILLESS GROWTH 
OF PLANTS 


By Ellis and Swaney 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject 
and, instead, tells you, plainly, the principles, 
possibilities and simple working plans for start- 
ing this fascinating hobby. Shows how to grow 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build 
the simple equipment you need—complete di- 
rections for tending the plants—how to make 
your own nutrient solutions with a few cents 
worth of chemicals. 


155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 











AMERICAN 
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use in damp locations. It includes a cadmium-finished 
aluminum-lacquered plate, a rubber mat for use unde: 
the plate to keep out moisture, and a rubber cap. The 
cap is attached to the plate by a bead chain. 

Both the clock hanger outlet and the weatherproof 
outlet are rated 10 amperes, 250 volts; and 15 amperes, 
125 volts. 


BUILT-IN CABINET SHOWERS 


The Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind., has re- 
cently extended its Weisway cabinet shower line to in- 
clude three built-in models. These are the regular VP 
Master, BW Master and Standard models with headers, 
thresholds and integral entrance stiles specially con- 
structed to accommodate a front facing of any type 
bathroom wall surface. A built-in installation with an 
entrance treatment both per- 
manent and finished is thus 
attained that is in harmony 
with the appointments of 
the finest bathroom. And, as 
in the case of the less expen- 
sive Standard model, such an 
installation is well within 
the means of a modest home. 

On the VP Master model, 
the entrance stiles and 
header are surfaced with a 
chromium plated brass trim; 
on the BW Master, they can 
be furnished with either the 
chromium trim or in baked 
enamel to match the interior 
of the cabinet; and on the 
Standard model, only the baked enamel finish is avail- 
able. On all models the threshold is brass, finished in 
chromium. 

Additional features of the built-in models are sound- 
proofed sidewalls and a top-ceiling unit with Weisway 
Showerlite. For installations of particularly fine appear- 
ance, Weisway high- or low-doors can be included. 








NEW BUILT-IN-WALL ELECTRIC HEATERS 


Two major contributions to heating comfort are intro- 
duced in a new line of built-in-wall electric Heetaires 
manufactured by Markel Electric Products, Inc., Buf- 
talo. N. Y. 

One innovation is a heater that provides both a cheer- 
ful red glow of radiant 
heat, and a steady cur- 
rent of fan forced heat. 
The unit is twelve by 
eighteen inches, and 
three inches deep, and 
built for easy installa- 
tion in new or old 
walls. 

The other improve- 
ment is a fan type 
heater that uses a new 
and simplified method 
of handling air currents. 
This method is said to 
assure a steady output 

of hot air, while incoming air serves to cool the heater 
box and grille. Some of the models are equipped with 
a Minneapolis-Honeywell thermostat for automatic heat 
control. 

(Continued on page 71, Advertising Section) 
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NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBER COMPOUND FOR 
CAULKING, SEALING AND WATERPROOFING 
A new all-purpose synthetic rubber compound which is 
said to permanently retain its adhesion, elasticity and 
waterproofing qualities has been introduced by the 
i American Bar Lock Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Called Ablo synthetic rubber compound, the product 
contains no disintegrating resins, asphalt or putty, 
and is applied cold with a gun or trowel. Rigorous tests 
have demonstrated its ability to seal glass laid horizon- 
tally over an opening exposed to the weather. These tests 
have also proved that Ablo will stand up for the life of 
the material to which it is applied in many other seal- 
ing, caulking and waterproofing jobs. 

































































Ablo synthetic rubber compound has a vise-like grip, 
does not deterioriate when exposed to weather, and is 
resilient to the expansion and contraction of other mate- 
rials. It does not powder, become brittle, crack, or other- 
wise disintegrate. Absolutely watertight, it adheres per- 
f manently to wood, stone, brick, concrete, metal. glass 
and other surfaces. 


. Ablo is supplied in cartridges for use with the manu- 





1 facturer’s special convertible cartridge gun, or in 1 or One of the greatest prob- 
1 § gallon cans and 55-gallon drums. It may also be ob- lems facing your industrial 
tained in a heavy paint consistency for painting, water- ; ; 
pene “Se and commercial clients 
; proofing, rustproofing and preserving work. Further in- 
formation and literature complete describing Ablo and today is that of public re- 
4 its many uses may be obtained from American Bar Lock lations. Ic is vical to theis 


Co., Inc., Ablo Products Div., Long Island City, N. Y. 




















' sald continued welfare. And 
HERMAN NELSON DE LUXE hiJet HEATER _ nothing is more closely 
3; The Herman Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill., has recently allied with good public relations than carefui provi- 
: placed on the market the De Luxe hiJet heater, which is sion for public health. Case twice-fired vitreous china 
; designed to provide a quiet and efficient method of heat- ; . ; 
; ing stores, offices, churches, corridors, markets, etc. Due plumbing fixtures provide permanent cleanliness and 
to the large heating capacity of the new unit and the full sanitation, are impervious to acids and discoloration. 
; distribution which can be obtained, an unusually large Thei ae a ee renee —— es d 
cep “saieier neir mechanical excellence is a dependable safeguar 
area can be heated with one unit. It is available for use 
f with steam or hot water. of public health. See the full line of Case products on 
The air is drawn through the recirculating grille into display in distributors’ showrooms everywhere. Write 
the unit through the heating element and filter, and is toDept. A-100, W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
. then discharged into 
the room through the 
; discharge grille. 
5 The heating ele- 
ment is designed 
with loops to absorb 
: the difference in ex- 
pansion and contrac- 
tion between indi- 
vidual tubes. The en- 
tire tube and loop is 
fabricated of red 
brass with no con- 
necting joints to 
Weaken censtruction. 
The motor, located in the end compartment out of the 
air stream, permits full utilization of the suction cham- 
ber for the housing of larger fans which in turn permits 
lower tip speeds and consequently quieter operation. The 
cabinet is constructed of heavy furniture steel with 
rounded corners and ends without any projecting parts. 
It is finished in brown, baked enamel with trim of pol- 


; ished stainless steel. 


[he unit may be mounted on the floor, placed on the 
wa!l or suspended from the ceiling; arranged to discharge | 3 + 
upward, downward or horizontally. It is furnished in ‘oom ; we: 
Six sizes with capacities from 24,800 B.T.U. and 250 DISTINCTIVE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
C.I.M. to 145,200 B.T.U. and 1685 C.F.M. | 
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No dust, no moisture, no drafts can penetrate window 
and door frames and other building joints which have 
been made weather-tight with Pecora. No needless 
heat losses. Better control of room temperatures. 
For 32 years, experience has proved that Pecora Calk- 
ing Compound will not dry out, crack or chip when 
properly applied. Pecora invites your specification. 


Write for Don Graf’s Data Sheets 
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